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same appfies "for *Tea« be open you’* (Ar salaam 


olaykum), and “God give you strength" (Ya'rik Al 
Afyah). 

Wo used to use these expressions in England in 
the past, but over die centuries they gradually went 
out of fashion—now, a simple “hello" or "good¬ 
bye’' suffices in our culture. I am told that the word 
‘good-bye’ actually came from the expression ‘God 
be with you,’ but that die sands of time has resulted 
ip the condensed version. 

• Here in Jordan, religion and piety are still at (be 
forefront of people's fives. They are woven into the 
fabric of the society. I doubt very much that I w31 
see minibuses and trucks in England displaying 
stickers saying “God” {Allah). The same goes for the 


famous ‘London cabbies* painting “What God 
warns” {Man shaa Allah) onto the rear of the vehi¬ 
cles. Writing these statements onto vehicles has 
always fascinated me, although 1 think greater care 
needs to be made sometimes. After all and as an 
example, does God really want a dilapidated bus, 
belching dense clouds of smoke into the 
atmosphere? 

It is common knowledge that society in the West 
is undergoing a ‘spiritual crisis.’ Church attendance 
figures have declined drastically from say 50 years 
ago. and the younger generations of today are a lot 
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By Ibtisam Awadnt 

Star Stiff Writer ■ ■■ 

“RULES ARE made to be- 
broken,” is one of the most 
famous proverbs of our. time. 
However, there is another 
worldwide proyerfoj which. i& 
acclaimed among the people of 
the desert: Rules ate not tirade 
to be broken, they arc made to 
£berespected! ■ S 

** Bade in the early days? Bed¬ 
ouins in tfje Arab world set out 
their own ^ definition of social 
justice, as 

trolling die:.Mafia-- • r . 
like IdfiiiigS 1 among 
tribes.. 

According - to s 
Bedouin . - custom 
called ‘Al Jalaa’ or j 
‘Al Jalwa’, the : 

3y of ft convicted 
murderer must leave 
his home, and settje- 
far away from “their. 
tribe. This isi the tri¬ 
bal way of prevent¬ 
ing revenge killings 
*jby the relatives of 

■the victims. It is 
especially the case if . 
the two families hap-, 
pened to live in the 
same tribe, village or 
neighborhood^ 

“Following ..tribal . 
customs:—in the case 
of a murder or in 
honor 

crimes—relatives of 
the criminal must 
leave their houses 
and seek protection , from, 
another neutral and "Strong 
tribe," Dr Mohammad Abu 
Hassan, a judge in the Cassa¬ 
tion Court, told 77 jc Star. “The 
ones who leave the tribe, how¬ 
ever, are the immediate; four, 
-v descending ancestral fam il ies 
‘ Jof the criminal," Abu Hassan 
explained. 

Meanwhile, the family of the 

fifth grandfather doesn’t ; bave_ 

to leave. Instead, they offer a 
Sbe-camel, as a pledge of for¬ 
giveness requesting that their 
cattle be left alone to graze in 
the tribe’s area. ‘Ba’eer Al 
Noum’—another She-camel— 
is also offered as a way for ask¬ 
ing for forgiveness. After 
slaughtering a camel, they ask 
for die family to be protected ._ 

- The moment the crime is 
committed, the relatives of the 


criminal' start to leave to prer 
vent any confrontation with the 
- victim’s relatives. There-fol¬ 
lows u three and one third day 
period who*; contact between 
, the two. families is prohibited. 
'. Tins is a very sensitive time 
where anger from both sides 
• can end with another crime. 

7 "Several -Bedouin norms 
were suspended according to a 
1976 decision, which abolished 
tribal laws in' the Kingdom. 

’ Despite thi& Al Jalwa is one of 
r the v Bedouin cu^oms wMch 



continues.to be implemented' 
right up to die present," Dr 
Abu Hassan, who pubfished a 
book in 1974, entitled Bedouin 
Customary Law, Theory arid 
Practice, added 
In; most cases, the family of 
the victim tendtr to accept the 
evacuation regulations, -since 
‘Things : niay turn nasty, espe-. 
cially if.a member of the vic¬ 
tim’s family commits - a- 
revenge crime, in return," Abu 
Hassan pointed oul 
“As a result, the aggrieved 
members of the family, may 
find themselves in the same sit¬ 
uation, so they show their gen-: 
erosity. by allowing the mur¬ 
derer's lriii to leave." 

The three and a third day 
period is also called ‘Mobarra- 
bat and Mosairbat’. which; 
refers to the time span. where 


the criminal’s relatives start to 
pack their belongings. 

. Nevertheless, many families 
find it hard, to leave their resi¬ 
dences and . businesses just 
because one. of their members 
committed a crime. In some 
cases, an- evacuation .' may 
include hundreds of people. 

“Years ago, I called on the 
heads of the tribes to conclude 
an anonymous agreement to 
review the procedures of the 
Jalwa.” Dr jUju Hassan added 

“All, in all. die evacuation of 
- the offender’s family 
is a good procedure 
'to prevent any possl* 
3>le ft!ctidn r betwrim 
.--iheLfwo- fancies," 
said - CoL Hisham 
Nspiuv head of the 
- Amman . ... Security 
Dept “Most of the 
.tune*. .when we 
. receive information 
about a murder, we 
inform the suspect's 
family, so if they 
want to leave, we 
provide all security 
measures needed to 
protect them," Nsour 
told The Star. 

He added that the 
. Security Department 
is keen on malting 
sure that any revenge 
action—destroying or 
burning die .crizni- 
• oal's belongings—is 
ended as quickly as 
possible. 

Jordanian -tribal elders 
recently signed a cock; of con¬ 
duct on the occasion of His 
Majesty Kong Hussein's birth¬ 
day. The King’s Secretary for 
Tribal Affairs, Prince Moham¬ 
mad Ben Ghazi, witnessed die 
signing ceremony. “According 
to the new document, only the 
criminal's family should leave 
the tribe," said Salameh Hi an, 
member of the Lower House; 

“The artides of the document 
are still unpublished, but we 
must surely support the ten¬ 
dency to change some of the 
customs which don't suit a civ-, 
ilized societyHLari continued. 

The good-tiling is that all 
tribes in the Kingdom approved 
the agreement; as .a step to 
reconsider an ongoing custom 
which is- affecting our social 
relations in JordanM 


Israeli riot police fire teargas into a Muslim cemetery as rioting breaks out in Arab East Jerusalem 2 December 
at die end of die funeral of a Palestinian man stabbed to death this morning by a suspected Jewish nationalist A 
masked man stabbed 41-year-old Osama Musa Abu Aisha Nats he to death in an attack which Israeli police said 
may have been, the work of a Jewish serial killer. Reuters 


Parliament starts session in style 


By Star Staff Writer 
THE 13TH ordinary session 
of Parliament, which opened 
this week, promises to be 
very eventful, with draft 
laws being very much part of 
the agenda- His Royal High¬ 
ness Crown Prince Hassan, 
the Regent, delivered the 
Speech from the Throne on 
behalf of His Majesty King 
Hussein who is undergoing 
the final pan of his treatment 
at the Mayo Clinic in the 
United States. 

Prince Hassan reiterated 
Jordan's support for the Pal¬ 
estinians and their legitimate 
right to - establish their own 
state on their land. 

In his speech. Prince Has¬ 
san said that the government 
would tackle a number of 
internal issues in addition to 
the policy of the government 
especially those regarding 
the economic strategies and 
the method of privatization 
that is currently followed. 

The opening ceremony 
was attended by members of 
the Royal Family and by 
Lower House deputies and 
.Upper House Senators. 


Following the Speech from 
the Throne, deputies voted to 
elect speaker of the Lower 
House for the coming parlia¬ 
mentary year. 

Abdel Hadi Majali won the 
position after a heated race 
with his rival Ali Abu Al 
Ragheb. 

Former Speaker of the 
House Saad Hayel Stour who 
led the legislature for the last 
four parliamentary years 
stepped down after loosing 
in the first round. 

Prior to the elections, 
Srour was promised the vote 
of his 18-member bloc in 
addition to the National 
Bloc. Srour only got 18 votes 
which are believed to be the 
votes of his bloc. 

Deputies of the National 
Bloc proved disunited since 
their votes were dispersed 
among several candidates 
that ultimately affected the 
position of the former 
Speaker. 

But observers say deputies 
were happy seeing the elec¬ 
tions as a real exercise in the 
democratic process, a devel- 

Continued on page 2 



Sanctions 
sway the 
Iraqi 
stock 
market 


By Howard Schneider 
BAGHDAD—The investor 
was holding his Fire until the 
end of the trading session, 
wailing for the Iasi 15 minutes 
to decide whether to join the 
day's sell-off or stand pat 

After all. these can be vola¬ 
tile days ai the Baghdad Slock 
Exchange, where players fol¬ 
low the latest military threats 
from Washington as surely as 
Wall Street watches interest 
rates, and everybody is bank¬ 
ing on the day when trade sanc¬ 
tions are lifted and their invest¬ 
ments soar. 

■ At around 5 cents a shore, 
even the priciest stocks on this 
market have nowhere to go but 
up. 

“Most of these companies 
are solid-cola, paints, agricul¬ 
ture, alcohol’’ Mid other goods 
that can turn a profit even 
under the trade embargo, said 
T. Jacob, an engineer who has 
joined the growing number of 
Iraqis pumping billions of local 
dinars into the five-year-old 
Baghdad exchange. “Every¬ 
thing will change after sanc¬ 
tions,” he said. 

While most news from Iraq 
centers on malnourished chil¬ 
dren and tense confrontations 
over UN weapons inspections, 
the trading floor presents a 
sharply different image: A 
roomful of rambunctious bro¬ 
kers scribble handwritten 
quotes on a wall board while 
dozens of investors, standing 
behind a rail, shout orders to 
buy and sell. 

Three television monitors 
flash the prices and the number 
of shares traded. "When we 
started, people said, 'It can’t 
work,’" said Sabih Dulaimi, 
who left his job in the com¬ 
puter department of a local 
bank to establish the exchange 
several years after the end of 
the 1991 Gulf War, and is now 
its director general. “Now we 
have 500 sales per day...we 
have good companies. They all 
existed before the war, and 
they give a good profit-’’ 

Part parlor game, the Bagh¬ 
dad exchange lacks the elec¬ 
tronic gadgetry. legal oversight 
and detailed disclosure rules 
that characterize exchanges 

Continued on page 2 


The protocol of marriage comes under debate in China 


3yIfcEury Chu ; ■ V • 
3EUING— Miss Wang is 23. involved 
vith a married man, and nonchalant 
iboui the .idea of being branded a crirai- 
ial. After all. she reasons, .society 
ilready slaps so many other epithets on. 
ier sort-mistress, concubine, .homer 
vrecker—that ’ one more 

lartfly seems to matter. 

“People have always 
rested folks Bke us as 
mm oral or even illegal. 1 m If//" 
ised to it," said Wang, a f'fr.fj 
nleswoman whose aff ai r - rjAy 
tas gone on for- the fast 
hree years, “What can I do? Tv 

x>ve is love: you can’t help 
L" 

But not if some consem-- 
ive elements in China have' their way. 

[be world’s most populous nation is 
rendering proposals that would leave 
third parties' such a* Wang liable for 
lestroying marriages^ and toughen 
China's liberal divorce laws. ■ ■ 

The proposals are. among a_ratt. or 
deas being considered .by Commu- 
ist govenuneut for overhauling its mar- 


riage regulations, a vague and outdated 
body of 37 legal articles unchanged 
since. 19S0. After 18 years of dizzying 
development and social change, scholars 
are tzying to update the regulations to 

. . ’ accommodate modem concepts 
such as domestic Violence 
and the ieqoitoble distribution 
of • property -between 
.'■Ban'. -. divorced spouses in 
: : China’s new consumer age. 

Although experts stress 
rrMMjl • that any . revisions ■ are 
• months away, word of the 

more controversial sugges- 
dons' has leaked out end 
sparked a public, stir. The 
' debate has- exposed an 
V ' '! increasingly tolerant atti : 

tude. toward.private.conduct in .China- 
and also an accompanying backlash. 

The opposition to scri.cter rules gov¬ 
erning bedroom behavior bos been sur¬ 
prisingly vocal from a populace usually 
cautious when, expressing discontent and 
prudish when talking about sex. 

: “If .extramarital affairs and so-called 
‘thirdparties' are considered 


criminal, it will be a setback,” 
declared writer An Dun. “Using the law 
to judge ha mao emotions and feelings 
means violating the popular will.” 

She should know. The 29-year-old col¬ 
umnist with a Beijing newspaper has 
interviewed hundreds of people about 
their relationships and compiled some of 
their stories into what is one of China's 
top-selling book this year. Her somewhat 
misnamed tel 1-all, ‘Absolute Privacy*, 
details real-life deceptions, heartbreaks 
and adulterous romps to hundreds of 
thousands of enthralled readers. 

Its popularity reflects (be grounds well 
of public interest in sex and other per¬ 
sonal matters in China, a fascination 
spawned by heady reforms that have 
loosened economic and social controls in 
the past two decades and shifted the 
focus from collective to individual 
behavior. 

Gone : are the ubiquitous baggy Mao 
suits of yore, deliberately designed to 
hide the sex of the wearer; today's youth 
dori tight jeans and prowl about discos 
where dancers writhe in cages with 
barely enough clothing to make a Mao 


cap. Forget Mao's little red book; more 
poiple are likely to cite his unauthorized 
biography, written by his personal doc¬ 
tor, who alleges that the Great Helms¬ 
man himself regularly disponed with 
numerous young women. 

Prostitution, virtually extinct after the 
1949 Communist takeover, is widespread 
once again. Extramarital relationships 
are reputedly so common in southern 
China that the city government of 
Guangzhou issued a circular earlier this 
month urging that men who practice big¬ 
amy. ‘co-habiiaie with concubines' or 
provide financial support for mistresses 
be 'sent to labor camps for re¬ 
education,’ the official China Daily 
reported. 

The public's liberalized attitude 
toward sex dismays more conservative 
members of society, some of whom fear 
a supposed Western-style moral collapse 
lurking in the shadows and are advocat¬ 
ing rougher marriage and divorce stan¬ 
dards to prevent it 

China's rate of divorces to marriages, 
while substantially lower than that in the 
United States, has jumped from about 4 


percent in the late 1970s to 13 percent 
last year. Splitting up is a relatively easy 
matter: A couple can go their separate 
ways in as little as 30 days simply by 
informing their neighborhood committee 
of a loss of “mutual affection.” Even a 
contested divorce is usually resolved 
within a year, scholars say. 

The suggested amendments to the mar¬ 
riage law call for a three-year separation 
for quarreling couples, with some kind 
of counseling or mediation, to make sure 
divorce is the only way out Sexual fidel¬ 
ity in marriage would be a legal require¬ 
ment, with compensatory damages to be 
paid by the cheating spouse and the 
third party’ if the marriage dies. 

Negative public reaction to these pro¬ 
posals was swift. 

"Even law cannot assure rhai every 
marriage will have a happy ending, espe¬ 
cially when passion fades or turns into 
bitterness," one editorialist, Qing Qing, 
wrote in the China Daily. 

“A legal obligation to be faithful to 
each other can do little to secure rapport 

Continued on page 2 
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Khalid Shoman 

THE RECENT rating 
assigned to Arab Bank Pic 
by me US’ Moodys Inves¬ 
tors Service have proved 
once again the Bank’s abil¬ 
ity to stand firm in the face 
of die economic turmoil in 

Continued on page 2 
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PM says governments 
can’t be measured by days 


AMMAN—Prime Minister Fayez 
Tarawneh said io reporters at the 
weekly press briefing. Monday, that 
Jordan will remain steadfast in'abort¬ 
ing all outside attempts designed to 
harm the country either through "pro¬ 
vocative measures or ill-intended pre¬ 
meditated agendas." 

Tarawneh added that many of’ these 
attempt'; will be unveiled through 
cooperation between the government 
and the media. 

Outlining the main objectives of the 
coming year, the Prime Minister reaf¬ 
firmed his government's commitment 
to the state spending priorities through 
cooperation with the two Houses of 
Parliament . The government intends 
to prepare the 2000 draft budget plan 
during the first quarter of the coming 
year, he said. 

In reference to the expected reduc¬ 
tion in the price of bread. Tarawneh 
said the government will take its time 
to examine ail the available scenarios 
to come up with balanced and sound 
decisions. Reducing bread price is a 
major component in these scenarios, 
the Prime Minister added. 

Answering a question nn national 
dialogue. Tarawneh said his govern¬ 
ment is committed to pursue dialogue 
with all national parties on a wide 
range of issues concerning the interests 


of the country and the citizens. It is not 
necessary to have the Prime Minister 
participating in every single dialogue, 
he said. Members of the cabinet are 
holding dialogues with various sectors 
of the society focusing on issues perti¬ 
nent to their ministries' activities. 
Tarawneh told reporters. 

Answering a question on Jordan's 
participation in the final status negotia¬ 
tions between the Palestinians and 
Israel. Tarawneh said Jordan does not 
have a direct role in the Palestinian- 
Israeli final status negotiations but it 
has vital interests to protect. Jordan has 
to have its say in the outcome of the 
negotiations especially on tbe issue of 
refugees, he said. 

Since Jordan is the largest host 
country of Palestinian refugees, we 
believe that refugees have the right of 
compensation or repatriation in accor¬ 
dance with UN General Assembly 
resolution 194. 

Concerning the current escalation in 
the occupied south Lebanon, the Prime 
Minister called for an unconditional 
Israeli troop withdrawal in implemen¬ 
tation of UN resolution 425 . 

He said Jordan backs the convening 
of an Arab summit proposed by the 
Emir of Qatar to discuss current Arab 
affairs. However, he said such a gath¬ 
ering must be well-prepared. 


On his government's accomplish¬ 
ments after 100 days in power, the 
Prime Minister said assessment is the 
responsibility of those monitoring the 
government's performance mainly the 
Parliament and the fourth authority 
‘the media*. 

"I personally cannot understand the 
limit of 100 days.” he said. Things can 
not be measured by days but rather by 
the regional and international circum¬ 
stances, he added. 

The government's work i$ continu¬ 
ing in various fields and if some deci¬ 
sion are being delayed, that is because 
the government is keen not to issue 
hasty decision, Tarawneh said. “How 
can 100 days be enough to address 
problems such as poverty and unem¬ 
ployment," the Prime Minister won¬ 
dered. What is more important is to 
make sure that things are going in the 
rigbt direction, he added during tbe 
meeting which was attended by Infor¬ 
mation Minister Naser Judeh. 

Answering a question regarding 
reports, published by Arabic papers 
based in foreign countries indicating 
that His Majesty King Hussein during 
a recent meeting with the Jordanian 
press delegation in Washington. DC 
expressed dissatisfaction on the inter¬ 
nal situation in Jordan and his plans to 
make overall changes upon his return 


home, the Prime Minister said be 
knows nothing about these reports 
especially those published by non- 
Jordanian papers. “We are not con¬ 
cerned with such things," he added. 

He said he met with His Majesty the 
King recently in Washington and 
reviewed with him the government's 
performance. 

Tbe King was completely satisfied 
and *T don't know how people inter¬ 
pret such things," Tarawneh said. 

On Jordan's stand concerning sanc¬ 
tions imposed oo Iraq, Libya and 
Sudan, the Prime Minister said that the 
Jordanian diplomacy has never been 
and will never be slackened in calling 
for lifting the embargo as it mainly 
affect people's lives. 

He said Jordan does not believe that 
trade embargos like tbe ones imposed 
on Iraq, Sudan and Libya are an effec¬ 
tive form of punishment against die 
leadership. He added that such tilings 
can only h arm the innocent lives of 
peoples of the country. These are not 
sound measures, he told reporters. 

He said Jordan was tbe second coun¬ 
try hurt most by the embargo imposed 
on Iraq . “It had direct consequences 
on us to an extent that we can say the 
embargo on Iraq was an embargo on 
Jordan," he added.! 


Her Majesty Queen 
Noor was chosen as 
*Favourite Woman 
of the Year 1419 
AH-1998 AD* by 
the Voice of Islam 
Foundation. Queen' 
Noor was honored 
for her great efforts 
in humanitarian 
issues around die 
world. 


Sanctions sway the 
Iraqi stock market 


Continued from page 2 
elsewhere in the world. Traders 
have to be physically present to 
do business. Jacob said, and 
buyers are urged to beware. 
Moves by wealthy merchants 
or political figures can ran up 
an individual price quickly, and 
those on the noor listen closely 
to the rumors of who is buying 
what 

Nevertheless, brokers say. 
the stock exchange has devel¬ 
oped a rudimentary system of 
checks and balances-that pre¬ 
vents gross abuses. A small 
array of computers, scavenged 
from local banks and govern¬ 
ment ministries, tabulates each 
broker’s trades, and each day's 
sales most be sealed promptly 
for cash. The universe of partic¬ 
ipants is small enough to per¬ 


mit a certain amount.of self- 
policing. Bounced checks, or 
other problems, for example, 
lead to quick censure and a ban 
from the floor. 

The exchange also has 
implemented ’circuit .breaker’ 
rules to avoid gross manipula¬ 
tion. Stocks cannot increase of 
decrease more than 10 percent 1 
d uring any of the two-hour, 
trading sessions, which are held 
three times per week. Only 
companies that have made a 
profit for two consecutive years 
can be listed. 

. Partly as a result of such 
rales, the exchange has instilled 
enough confidence among 
investors that has so far raised 
8.5 billion dinars—about £5 
million—for its 95 listed com-. 
parties.! 


The protocol of marriage 
comes under debate in China 


Continued from page 2 

or prevent betrayal between 
two people." 

Such controversy exasper¬ 
ates the experts—-not all of 
them conservative—who are 
trying to overhaul the law. 

“The reports that the (pro¬ 
posed) new marriage law 
focuses on divorce and extra¬ 
marital affairs are both one¬ 
sided and inaccurate." com¬ 
plained Yang Dawen. a law- 
professor at People's Univer¬ 
sity and leader of the task 
force charged with making 
recommendations to the 
government. 

‘The purpose of new mar¬ 


riage legislation is to fill gaps 
in the law.” 

Those gaps are considera¬ 
ble. The 1980 guidelines, 
quickly drafted after the tur¬ 
bulent 1966-76 Cultural Rev¬ 
olution. say little to nothing 
about spousal abuse, annul¬ 
ments, or—of prime impor¬ 
tance under China's one— 
child policy—custody rights. 

As a result of China’s grad¬ 
ual opening—up. marriages 
to foreigners have increased, 
but the old law is silent on 
how to handle them. Nor does 
it offer guidance on what to 
do if a spouse is missing, 
incapacitated or insane. 
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Parliame 
nt starts 
session 
in style 

Continued from page 1 

opment which hadn't hap¬ 
pened since 1989. 

In his first speech to Par¬ 
liament after his election, the 
newly elected speaker prom¬ 
ised his colleagues to work 
for the country and to acti¬ 
vate the role of the 
Legislature. 

Several deputies believe 
that Abdel Hadi Majali will 
deal on equal terms with rep¬ 
resentatives of the executive 
authority. 

According to them, this 
will ensure the Lower House 
its vital role and will guaran¬ 
tee his nomination for the 
same post for the coming 
two parliamentary years of 
this council. 

However, other deputies 
believe that no substantial 
change in regard to the lead¬ 
ership of the Lower House 
will take place since the cur¬ 
rent and former speaker 
came from the same political 
school. 

Furthermore, Bassam Had- 
dadin. a leftist, was elected 
as Majali’s first deputy. The 
choice of Haddadi’n is 
expected by many to have a 
positive effect on the politi¬ 
cal partisanship in the 
Kingdom. 

In yesterday's meeting, 
Wednesday 2 December, 

--. Parliament also elected the 

Post News Service I permanent committees for 
the coming year. 

The State Budget for 
1999. is considered as one of 
the important issues that is 
to be debated by Parliament 
later this week. The budget 
is estimated at JD 2.2 bil¬ 
lion.! 


Jordan celebrates the 50th anniversary 
of the declaration of human rights 


And while a vague pro¬ 
nouncement on fair divorce 
settlements worked when the 
average Chinese couple 
owned "a pillow, pillowcases 
and a basin." said professor 
Chen Mingxia. more specific 
rules are necessary now that 
many couples share furniture, 
a microwave and even a car. 

“We’re on the verge of the 
list century, but the current 
marriage law doesn't fit the 
demands of a modern soci¬ 
ety," said Chen, a senior legal 
research fellow at the prestig¬ 
ious Chinese Academy of 
Social Sciences and a mem¬ 
ber of the task force. 

Individual freedom, if not 
societal approval, is what 
drives Miss Wang, the 23- 
yeur—old saleswoman in love 
with a 40-something man 
who already has a wife and 
child. “Everybody (thinks) 
it's wrong. But it's not a sim¬ 
ple right-and-wrong ques¬ 
tion." said Wang, who asked 
that her full name not be 
used. 

Even if the government 
were to impose legal sanc¬ 
tions against adultery. Wang 
added. “1 don’t believe that 
someone will come and arrest 
me just for that.” 

"Besides, we’ve always 
been hiding. We never dare to 
publicize our relationship, 
and 1 think it'll remain that 
way for who knows how 
long."! 

LA Times-Washington , 


TO MARK the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of the Universal Declara¬ 
tion of Human Rights, the Jor¬ 
danian Society for Human 
Rights (JSHR) will participate 
in the upcoming celebrations 
due to take place this week in 
Paris. Suleiman Sweiss, head 
of the JSHR. will represent Jor¬ 
dan in the celebrations, which 


will start on 7 December, orga¬ 
nized by the French govern¬ 
ment and ' . Amnesty 
International. 

During his presence in Paris, 
Dr Sweiss will also take pan in 
an international summit to be 
held in cooperation with sev¬ 
eral Internationa] NGOs. Tbe 
summit will focus cm methods 


of protecting human rights in 
die world. Dr Sweiss was cho¬ 
sen to represent Jordan for his 
solid stands and activism in the 
field of human rights. 

Over 300 people will gather 
for the occasion. Participants in 
the event are activists .in die 
field of human rights. ■ 


A farewell to Jordan 
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Continued from page .1 . 
more materialistic in their 
focus than their-grandparents 
ever were. This is not tbe time 
or the place to debate whether 
this is right or wrong—I am 
not going to preach. What I can - 
say, however, is that.I would 
feel very awkward saying 
“God be with you” to someoae 
in England—you just don’t 
hear it very often. It is not a 
part of die everyday speech. 

Here in Jordan, it is the other 
way around. Tbe term is used 
often in the Arabic language, 
and I must say, I enjoy using it. 
Whenever 1 use the terra, the 
recipient always responds 
warmly—maybe out of sur¬ 
prise that a foreigner had 
wished that particular thought 

WiU this way of life ever 
change? Will globalization 
change the way people interact 
with each other in Jordan? In 
the recent Speech to the 
Throne made by His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Has¬ 
son, die Regent during the 
Ordinary Session of tbe 13th 
Jordanian Parliament it was 
suggested that Islam and Chris¬ 
tianity were coming under 
increasing threat hi tbe speech, 
the Crown Prince said, “We are 
going through an era in which 
. Islam and Muslims are sub¬ 
jected to an unjust campaign. A 
similar campaign is directed 
against the identity of Christian 
Arabs. Such campaigns should 
be confronted through proper 
and appropriate upbringing and 
education of present and foture 
generations...things should be 
put right at their point of mi- 
gin, relying on positive interac¬ 
tion and engagement with 
other nations and. civiliza¬ 
tions.'’ Hopefully, such a cam¬ 
paign will be implemented; one 


that allows al reasoned •• Sure many a lonely won- 

approach to the cultures of otb- derer has stood- 

ers. The italicized semerce /' And while the distant mur- 

reitexates one of the benefits 

that I feel I have obtained from "^7™? > . 

■wuss.« »■.<&* MSP* 

for me to make my ferewefl to i Scaled slow."has thought of 


Jordan. I will leave'(he last 
words to William Lisle 
Bowles; words which are apt 
for the occasion—an English¬ 
man thinking about saying 
farewelL The poem is entitled 
Dover Cliffs ,-ahd 1 don’t think 
the law of copyright applies 
because he died in 1850! 

On these white cliffsdim. 
calm above the flood 
Uplift their shadowy heads, 
and at their feet 
Scarce hear the surge that 
has for ages beat. 


j StdUd 'sUm/has iftought df 
'ail his heartmust r Heave ’ 


. Tomorrow: ofthefriends he 
loved ntostdean fr «v.. 

But if Uke me, Jur-hnew how- 
fruitless an : . /* . V\ 

The thoughts diatWSuld full 
fain the past recall;. 5-Z ’ 

. _ Soon would he quell, die ris - 
. bigstffhis.heart, :.. L' V ... 

And brave the wild winds 
and unhearing tide. 

The world his country, and 
God his guide: U 


Fayez Tarawneh 

meets Sudan’s 
Interior Minister 
AMMAN— Prime Min¬ 
ister Fayez * Tarawneh 
met, Monday, the veil¬ 
ing Sudanese Interior 
Minister Lt-Gen. Abdel 
Raheem Mohammad. 
Present at the meeting 
was Interior Minister 
Nayef Al Qadi. Talks 
during the meeting 
focused an means of 
e nhan cing cooperation in 
areas of public security 
and civil defense and 
issuing of passports and 
other civil status docu¬ 
ments. Later Qadi and 
the Sudanese Minister 
signed the minutes of 
bilateral cooperation do 
these subjects. 

Prince Hassan 

receives a letter of 
thanks from Qureia 
AMMAN—His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan, the Regent 
received a letter of 
thanks from President of 
tbe Palestinian Legisla¬ 
tive Council Ahmed 
Qureia. He expressed his 
appreciation and that of 
Palestinian legislators of 
Jordan's full support of 
tbe Palestinian people. 
He also affirmed the 
importance of promoting 
brotherly ties between 
the two peoples and their 
leaderships. 

Houranl meets 

American official 
Washington. DC— 
Minister of Industry and 
Trade Mohammad Soldi 
Hoc rani reviewed Tues¬ 
day in Washington with 
the US Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture Dan McMiccan 
US supplies of wheat and 
grains to Jordan. Fol¬ 
lowing the talks, the 
United States earmarked 
a $60 million soft loon to 
Jordan to buy wheat, S20 
million of which is given 
to imports of the.private . 
sector. . Mr Hourani 
thanked the American 
official .for granting 
100,000 tons of wheat to 
•ntonfanvand . requested a . 

■ similar quantity., o f wheat- . 
,.jrr the near ^future. Mr • 
Hourani has met earlier 
the Director of the Amer¬ 
ican Board of Wheat 
(ABW) to - discuss all 
issues related to import¬ 
ing wheat from the USA. 
The ABW agreed to give 
: Jordan grants to hold 
- seminars and workshops 
and to send Jordanian 
technicians to the US to 
train them on issues 
related to wheat 


HSBC to establish global brand 


HSBC Holdings pic is to 
create a unified brand for die 
HSBC Group, using HSBC 
and die company’s hexagon 
symbol as its marketing name 
everywhere it operates. This 
major initiative is designed to 
achieve full recognition for 
HSBC as one of the world's 
largest and most successful 
financial services organiza¬ 
tions. The marketing names of 
all of HSBC Holdings’ 
wholly-owned commercial 
banking subsidiaries wifi be 
changed immediately. Midland 
Bank, Hongkong Bank, Hong¬ 
kong Malaysia, Marine Mid¬ 
land Bank, Hongkong Bank of 
Canada. Banco HSBC Bame- 
rindus, HSBC Banco Roberts 
and Hie British Bank of the 
Middle East, will all adopt. 

Although the Group's legal 
structure is unaffected, the 




legal names of Group compa¬ 
nies will be reviewed and 
changed where appropriate as 
soon as practicable, and.after 
obtaining all necessary regula¬ 
tory approvals, to be consis¬ 
tent with the new branding 

Branch signage and interi¬ 
ors, cheque books, . credit 
• cards, forms, stationery, adver-. 
rising and marketing materials 
will all be unified to build and 
reinforce the brand. HSBC 
Holdings plans to complete 
most of the changes by 1 Janu¬ 
ary, 2000 at an estimated cost 
of $50 million, excluding 
advertising. ■ 

Subsidiaries already, using 
the HSBC name, such as 
HSBC Investment Bank, will 
also adopt the new brand. Cer¬ 
tain majority-owned subsidiar¬ 
ies will Incorporate HSCB into 
their existing legal name. No 
changes is envisaged for com¬ 
panies in which HSBC Hold¬ 
ings has a minority interest. 
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the emerging markets, says 
Deputy Chairman and Presi¬ 
dent of the Arab Bank, Khaiid 

Shaman. 

Moody's on 20 November 
issued the bank highest long 
and short-term- foreign cur¬ 
rency deposit ratings of Baal/ 
Prime-2 and a Bank Financial 
Strength Rafing(RFSR) of C+ 
I'We have achieved these rat¬ 
ings despite foe turmoil that 
has gripped the world’s finan¬ 
cial markets .and which has had 
serious repercussions for many 
financial institutions.’’ Shoman 
says. “Arab Bank as Moody’s 
note; has a long tradition of 
surviving wars, nationaliza¬ 
tions and economic crisis and 
has developed crisis manage¬ 
ment plans that should allow 
us to meet our obligations 
under conceivable stress 
scenarios.” 


Moody's said that the n 
Bank _ reflects 
S -! ound financials’ 
h ? ft!? 1 * s*™ 08 and defi 

We franchise in the , 
^TheBankisamon 
largest in th e Middle ^ 
command an important , 
rion, plays a regional role 

S 3 £l ,w by its «» 

®?d ns branches in the US 

bank assi 

h?!^ -raUng on d* bast 
^long-standing manage* 

f° n S capital base, eES 

SSS5*“ 

as a true -5^ re P uta 
bank.! fl ‘ Sht to qual 


Previously, the HSBC 
Group had taken an endorsed 
approach to its branding. 
“Member HSBC Group" 
formed the umbrella brand 
whereby Group companies 
identified themselves as part 
of HSBC. The HSBC hexagon 
symbol, first introduced in 
early 1983, was subsequently 
adopted worldwide and is 
already well-established. 

HSBC Group Chairman 
John Bond said: "Over the 
years the HSBC Group has 
grown both organically and by 
acquisition. Historically, we 
have operated under different 
names in different places. Our 
policy of retaining the separ¬ 
ate identities of the companies 
we acquired because they 
were well-known names in 
their local markets served us 
well For many years. How¬ 
ever. times change and we 
must change with them."! 
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repofton Jordanian •- 
news and Views edited 
by MarwanMAsmar 


Another party 


... -T—r-«r-r- r—w ifi U> bC 

esta b nsbea soon -to add to foe many that already exist in 
the TGngdom. The Geoeraikxft Party will have a full 
agenda that is designed to mobilize, tbe h uman n f ?so u rr e of 
Jordanians. In this respect afan the. party would, stress the 
role of tbe fanffly and womens’ rights as they are regarded 
as tbe basic social unit of education... .„ 


Retirement-- ; 

■ Doctors a^sotmlottejlto'vrato 
The Jordanian Medical Association is in the pr orttss of 
changing its retirement rules. If the new rales are passed by 
tbe general assembly that is doe Friday, 4 December; then-, 
doctors would Rave a handsome pension fiiod, receiving up 
to JP300. each month in ict i i eane n t pay. 


Going to court 

■ Tension in tbe relations between the go v ernm ent and. 
opposition parties may rise again. At the beait of the new 
outbreak, is the refbsal-of tiegovEnimeat tD allowadent- 
onstraaoo to take place in support of Iraq. The National 
Co mmi ttee fbrthe Defence orfasq (NCDI), whLchiscam- 
posed of members ftnm Islamist; gn d iwriwnali^t pay, 
ties, is so angry, that it is to take a lawsuit against the gov¬ 
ernment for its faDore tcr aDow a raBy to take place in 
snpport of tbe Ijleagoard country. NCDI leaders said that 
they would hold more rallies in the near future regardless 
of the government views. 


Fines 


■ From now on employers would'be fined JD 30 every; 
monthif they are found to employ illegal workers. The 
new fine is designed to mate foreign, mainly Arab;worit- 
ers, to fix. their documents in line with the laws of the 
country. The bid to organize tbe labor market has stated in 
September. Greater coordination is raking.place between 
the police and the.Ministry of Labor is identify foreign 
workers who have riot pot their honseJn order. Also more 
inspectors from tbe Ministry is likely to be seen visiting 


shops in the next few weeks. 


Five weeklies close 


amidst violation 


n 


By Star Staff Writer 


r. 


FIVE WEEKLY newspapers, 
, closed down having failed to 
'-h put there house in order inthe 
time limit that was set for 30 
November, j - - 
The newspapers who were 
suspended .-according to the 
new Press and' Publications 
Law. wepc^aor -aBlre,T»v.wrttttntj 
the requircdl^al^dooiito^s&tb| 
the Press ¬ 


less than JD .100,000, which 
scanstobe a brt farfetched! .. 

Ironically enough, - the uum- ’ 
bar of specialized publications 
have decreased £rom 400 to a- 
; mere 27 periodicals. 

- . However, foe total number 
"of. newspapers .who. to a4just 
' their legal position inaccor- 
f.wifo’toe nw fcwfc' 4! 




i 


. t 


ihisj 


v.i 


on tune. : - • 

As . a result,. Fares, ; Al 
Mithaq, Akhbar Al OsboW, Al 
Hadaf and Sawt Al Mar’a 
ceased, publication, on •: • 1st 
December. - 

However, the five daily 
newspapers: Al Rm t Ad Dus- 
tour, Al Arab AlYoum, Jordan 
Times, and Al Aswaq rectified 
their legal position, in addition 
to 10 weekly newspapers. 

The newspapers who were 
closed tfown.fefled to meet the' 
articles that stipulated. die 
period concerning, die chief 
editor and that of die capital 
req uirem ent. • 

Accenting -to die' new law, 
tbe capital.: of a daily news¬ 
paper can’t be less than JD 
500,000; • . - 

ha addition, the chief editor 
most at least have eight years 
of experience, of which three 
most be as a registered member 
in the Jordan Press Association 
(JPA) 

On the other hand,' the; capi¬ 
tal of a weekly twwspaper isn't 


Ihewsi 


it . ;• 

imt* - 



Amman, {Petra}—His Royal High¬ 
ness Crown Prince Hassan, the 
Recent said the His Majesty King 
Hussein continues to hold the ban¬ 
ner of the founder of the Kingdom 
and miafntain the democratic tradi¬ 
tion. He has always respected the 
Constitution and the Parliamentary 
fife, as well as promoting true 
democracy in this state of law and 
invitations despite adverse condi¬ 
tions that have prevailed in the 
region.; 


His Royal Highness added that 
the Hashemites who introduced 
parliamentary systems into the 
countries of the Arab East, in 
Damascus and Baghdad, adhered 
to tbe principle of shura and 
insisted on the involvement of Par¬ 
liament in the political life. 

In his Speech from The Throne 
at the opening of the second ordi¬ 
nary session of -the 33th Parlia¬ 
ment. Prince Hassan said that the 
government is determined to 


achieve the highest level of cooper¬ 
ation and coordination with the leg¬ 
islative Authority. 

His Royal Highness said: “We 
pin much hope on the considerable 
contributions of the members of tbe 
Lower House to serving the interest 
of both country and citizen with 
utmost loyalty, commitment and 
objectivity within policies that aim 
at creating consensus on the basis 
of mutual trust and conviction." ■ 


Jordan remembers World Aids Day 


JORDAN HAS joined the 
world last week in the Inter¬ 
national AIDS Day celebra¬ 
tion, which is held on I 
December every year; The 
annual celebration embarks 
on public awareness of this 
threatening disease. 

The Ministry of Health 
formed a national program in 
1986 as a step tb fight the ail¬ 
ment through adopting'inter¬ 
national procedures of the 
UNAIDS Program. 

* Minister of Health. Dr Nael 
Ajlouni, stressed that Jordan 
Is deeply concerned with join¬ 
ing international .efforts in 
fighting foe-epidemic. 

In additiog, .the r mkis^ 

9ft^e. tor^#er 

9$ Wtisqt? p Jordan M 
official records estinrarc lobe 


113 Jordanians, and 81 for¬ 
eigners of whom 45 have died 
until now. However, accord¬ 
ing to unofficial resources, 
the number of patients is 
much higher. Moreover. 30 
percent of those who were 
infected are between the age 
of 15-29 years old. 

The UNAIDs Program was 
launched in 1986, at the time 
when officials diagnosed the 
first AIDS case in the King¬ 
dom. The infection was the 
result of a contaminated 
blood transfer, during an 
operation which took place 
abroad. 

The program set out suita¬ 
ble ways to fight the disease 
aflif linriktlre increasing flum^ 
heirs >of • l inft^;ted‘iodividiialsf 
EWfffig ‘the- pdst^eafyl 1 for' 


Ministry adopted a national 
strategy to increase public 
awareness of the suitable 
ways of mingling with AIDS 
patients. 

The UNAIDS Program, 
issued a special announce¬ 
ment saying that it will offer 
Jordan $82,500 to support the 
launch of a wide campaign, 
which is expected to reach 
out to the Jordanian youth, 
especially in the urban areas 
of the Kingdom. 

Furthermore, it is reported 
that most of the Aids cases in 
Jordan are the result of sex¬ 
ual intercourse. The report 
urged the government and its 
concerned departments to 
spread..ouL sexual .education 
among: schoojs.. ;axud, private 
and public- institutions. It is- 


2 greed ihat unemployment, 
and pm eny are among the 
indirect factors behind immo¬ 
ral sexual practices in our 
society. 

The government pointed 
out that social education is a 
must. As a result, a new 
national project was initiated 
recently to include young 
people in the public aware¬ 
ness, and to involve them 
within social education. 

According to the UN Pro¬ 
gram. over 7000 people of 
ages between 10-24 years are 
infected every day around the 
world. Today, over a 30 mil¬ 
lion people from all over the 
world, arc carrying the virus 
i in their blood! ■ 
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Scaling down the fat 


• Dr Abdallah Ai Khatccb writing in Ad Dusiour discusses 
bureaucracy from a personal experience. Bureaucracy has 
come us mean, he *-ays. delay, irresponsibility and leasing 
things unsolved. Bui in the midst of ail the routine and paper¬ 
work. one can find efficient workers who do care about dealing 
with people quickly and fairly. In this respect, he cites the Al 
Amal Cancer Center a> an example, for the unfairness they 
received from public institutions. 

He says that when the Center needed extra telephone lines, it 
was required to pay a tee of a commercial facility which was 
JD 330 for each line and JD 75 as collateral. However these 
fees drop dramatically if the installation was residential pur¬ 
poses. a JDI00 for a telephone line and JD 15 as insurance. 

Al Khateeb argues that since Al Amal Center is a charitable 
non-profit organization, it should be allowed to pay the housing 
facility lee. But his arguments have fallen on deaf ears. This 
was until he filed a complaint to the new chairman of the Tele¬ 
communication Company Mr Aii Shukri. He in turn chanced 
the system to one u hich conformed to logic and fairness and 
exempted the Center from paying any installation fees. Al 
Khateeb admired Mr Shukri’s conduct saying that it should set 
an example to other official bureaucracies, for he dealt compe¬ 
tently and openly with the issues at hand, and not mentioning 
his speed and precision in making urgent decisions. 

Al Khateeb’s second experience was with the postal services 
when he needed to send a package from Al Amal Center to one 
of the cancer center, in the USA" He said “because the package 
contained a video tape describing the work of the center, we 
were asked to verify the contents of the tape with the Press and 
Publication DepL. something which we didn't need to do had 
we sent the tape \ ia one of the private carrier companies.” He 
points out that having to perform this has no logical justifica¬ 
tion at ali. 

However, when Al Khateeb complained to [yad Al Qatan, 
the director of the PPD. he too was puzzled about the number 
of unnecessary and vague procedures that are outdated and 
should be abolished. Indeed after AI Khateeb’s phone call. 
Qatan did away with the procedures which required charity 
organizations and the media to verify- the incoming and outgo¬ 
ing audio or TV materials. 

“We need more people like Shukri and AJ Qatan, people 
who can be entrusted to posts of responsibility, who can make 
the right decisions v.-ith confidence and are not afraid to stick to 
their decisioas. and people who can speed the procedures of 
their departments.''Al Khateeb concludes. 


Human rights in schools 

• Fakhri Quw ar in Al Rai , talks about human rights and about 
the people’s ignorance of these rights which are basic, natural 
and guaranteed by the Jordanian Constitution. Even though it 
should be common knowledge that people have the right to 
express their views and beliefs, many Jordanians are afraid to 
practice this simple right because they have no idea about it 
On top of that, official departments prefer the masses to stay 
ignorant about such rights, because they are not prepared to 
take the responsibility for guaranteeing them. 

Quw’ar thinks the perfect solution for this problem is by giv¬ 
ing the citizens enough information about their rights, not only 
through the press and media, but by including a subject of 
human rights in the school curriculum. If the Education Minis¬ 
try could include such a class every week, then pupils would 
grow up knowing their rights as human beings and as citizens 
of the state. 

Teaching people about their rights and obligations to the 
state will be beneficial to both. It will help people to stand up 
for what they believe in. and the government will commit itself 
to guarantee the rights of its citizens. 


- I 


Princess Sarvath delivers speech 


AMMAN^HSeir Royal Highness Princess 
Sarvath El Hassan praised the distinguished 
ties between Jordan and 
France which developed due 
to the wise policies 1 adopted 
by the two countries’ 
leadership. ' 

. ...The Princess. also noted 
the importance of French 
President Jacques Chirac’s 
visit : to Jordan- in 1996 and 
the 7. . cultural... exchange 
between the two countries.. 

' In a speech she delivered 
during ~a cezenwhy lield by 
Bench Ambassador, Mr Ber¬ 
nard Emi6, to Jordan in 
honor of a. number of Jarda- 
hiaar female, students who vis¬ 
ited France recently within 
foe cultural exchange pro- 
gram between foe turn conn- Princess Servath 


tries, 

tance 



Princess Sarvath stressed the irapor- 
of providing students with data to ena¬ 
ble them increase their knowl- 
; r edge. She pointed out that the 
French language is an impor¬ 
tant mean for openness to 
Francophone countries with 
which Jordan has cultural 
exchange. 

The French Ambassador on 
his part stressed the impor¬ 
tance of exchanging cultural 
visits between Jordan and 
France .which he said became 
a- symbol for friendship 
between foe two countries. 

He also called for encour¬ 
aging initiatives and exchang¬ 
ing visits among Jordanian 
and French students with a 
view to increase their 


knowledge.! 


Mass killer sentenced to death 


By Star Staff Writer 


SAEED QASHASH, has been 
finally sentenced to death by 
foe Greater Criminal Court In a 
heinous crime, the 18-year-old 
murdered .11 members! of his 
family and his friend 'last sum¬ 
mer, a case which has shocked 
foe Jordanians. 

The local community, which 
proudly considers itself for its 
respect for fenrily values, felt 
targeted when, .foe teenager 
coltWMoodedily reused the gun 
to end foe lives of 12 human 


T > 




•M 


*6% Vflien he confessed to foe 
crime, Saeed said that he did it 


dime, JOCCU MUU ****** — 

because of the.constant nagging 
of his father who pushed him to 
foe edge, to force him to get 
good results .in foe Tawjfln 
exams, a dding that his rather 
threatened to kick him oat of. 
tbe bouse if he foiled. . 

But then he retracted his con-, 
fission coming np with a cock 
and bull stoiy about how. a 
nnmbtir of strangers came to foe 
house played with the computer 
which belonged id his brodiCT, 
i Saeed a drink that matte 
m unconscious. 

However, daring mtenpga- 
tion, be reverted back to the 
original story, and acted oat the 
scen ari o in front of the ponce. 
One wet* "before foe crime, 
b Saeed bought a gun, then on 10 
June be earned oat Ws crane 
which was carefully planned. 

The first victim was Ins lime 
sister Karima, then he-lead his 



Saeed Reenacts the murder crime , in front of police 


mother to -foe basement where 
he shot Iter in foe back; After he 

shot his mother, be told foe 
police that he reachedover foe 
psychological edge - to start 
shooting .- people-..- WfiS 
nonnaLT 

And then it was a shooting 


Tboiaya was his next victim, 
followed by his brother Mus¬ 
tafa, his sister Wafea, his fefoer 
Ameen, then his other sister. 
Insaf wifo hep. two chfidfon. 


Zeid, Hall and later his brother- 
in-law, Jamal. They were shot 
over, cue after the other during 
foe day. On top'of that he shot 
his close. Mend Ana ShaTan in 
the morning. He said he bad hi 
shoot him because he came 
when be was is foe process of 
shooting bis family. 

The criminal who seemed , to 
be detomracd to destroy his 
family wool to. get his sister 
from her relatives' bouse, shot 
* her and kept-her body with foe 


others in the basement. The last 
member to be killed was his 
brother Mohamed. 

When he finished he closed 
the door and built a wall to hide 
tbe door and the window. 

Earlier foe defendant lawyer 
tried to convince the court that 
foe criminal is suffering some 
kind , of psychological disease, 
but this was refused, after a spe¬ 
cialist physician proved the 
defendant was fully aware of 
what he was doing ■ 
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Our Say. . . 


US elusive goal in Iraq 

THE UNITED States and Britain are working with the so-called Iraqi opposition abroad, a 
mosaic of small and fragmented groups, to replace the regime of President Saddam Huss¬ 
ein. US Congress has approved a $97 million budget to support activities by the Iraqi 
National Congress and others aimed at destabilizing the Iraqi leadership. Both Washing¬ 
ton and London say sanctions, imposed soon after Iraq invaded Kuwait in 1990, will not 
be lifted until President Saddam has been removed from power. 

There is nothing new in these developments. Both countries had expressed their desire 
to see the present Iraqi leadership toppled paving the way for a new and free Iraq. In fact, 
the CIA has been working with opposition groups for quite some time without achieving 
much. Their biggest fiasco came when Iraqi troops marched into Kurdish areas in the 
north and routed CIA bases there. The Americans, who did nothing to stop Iraqi troops 
from extending Baghdad's authority over northern areas, had been disappointed by the 
divisions and rivalries that mark those who gather in the anti-Saddam camp every now 
and then. 

And while Iraq plays a game of cat and mouse with UNSCOM. the issues of the legality 
of the sanctions and their toll on the Iraqi population begin to force themselves on the 
agenda of the world community. The US and Britain are all alone in their quest to prolong 
the sanctions and somehow find a way to get rid of Saddam Hussein, two objectives that 
are now becoming difficult to maintain. 

The fact of the matter is that the Iraqi opposition abroad has lost all credibility by asso¬ 
ciating itself with the Americans, whom the Iraqi people see as the main cause of their 
present misery. And why not? American fighters and Cruise missiles leveled Iraqi towns, 
bridges and factories during the Gulf Wan the US continues to back a strict embargo 
against Baghdad, which has resulted in the death of millions of Iraqi children and civil¬ 
ians. And now the US says it will not allow the sanctions to be removed until the Iraqi 
leader is replaced. 

In the process of the last eight years of the lraq-US standoff much has been lost, not 
only at the human level, but also at the legal and institutional levels as well. The LIN has 
suffered irreparable damage to its stature and authority. International law has become a 
handy tool to implement and pursue narrow objectives of individual states, those who 
have the clout within the UN Security Council. 

By declaring their goal to remove Saddam Hussein from power and work with so-called 
opposition groups to unsettle the Iraqi regime while maintaining the sanctions, the United 
States and Britain crossed all acceptable boundaries, laws and conventions. While the 
Iraqi leader has little sympathy left in the Arab world, the case of Iraq remains a crucial 
one for the Arabs. The present course adopted by the United Slates and Britain also has no 
sympathizers. It is bound to fail in the end. 

Instead the UN should work now to alleviate the humanitarian suffering in Iraq. It 
should move quickly to restore dignity to millions of Iraqis who are caught in ihe-cross- 
fire. Opposition groups have lost their credibility inside Iraq and will not bring change. 
The future of Saddam Hussemcan on!y“be decided by the Iraqi people; once they are 
allowed to live their normal lives asain M 
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Ethical standards in 
the Jordanian press 



Syrian Vice President Abdel Halim Khaddam casts his vote for parliamentary elections in 
Damascus 30 November. Syrians began voting in two-day elections to the 250-seat 
People's Assembly , where the ruling coalition seemed certain to retain its comfortable 
majority. Reuters 


\ By Dr Nabil El Sharif 

| THE RELATION between government 
and the press in Jordan over the past half 
century has been characterized by a relent¬ 
less obsession on the part of government to 
control, or take the {ness. 

This attempt took, sometimes, an openly 
heavy-handed approach, 3S in the case of 
the aborted 1997 temporary press law, or it 
took a more liberal tum as was the case in 
the 1993 law. 

These repeated attempts are proof that 
governments have not achieved their 
objectives. 

It is wonh noting, however, that no seri¬ 
ous attempt has been made in Jordan to 
explore the other well recognized route to 
achieving a responsible press; ethical 
standards. 

Jordanian governments have tried to 
regulate the press since 1923, when the 
country was called the Emirate of Trans- 
Jordon. Article 21 of the 1923 Basic Law 
of the Emirate of Jordan states that “the 
press is free within the domain of the law 
and it should not be searched or investi¬ 
gated prior to publication." 

Jordan's Constitution of 1952—which is 
still in effect—guarantees every citizen’s 
right to freely express himself providing be 
does not violate the boundaries of the law. 
But Jordanian press laws have fluctuated 
in their protection of press freedom. In 
1945 an amendment was introduced to the 
1933 press law’ which authorized the Min¬ 
ister of Interior to bon the distribution of 
any publication that violates the law. 

The 1967 press law prohibited the arrest 
of journalists pending trial, whereas this 
article was dropped in the 1993 and 1998 
laws—the 1993 law did not permit the 
‘suspension’ of newspapers by a court 
order for three months, but the 1998 law 
provided the legal framework for this step. 

Media scholar Dr Orayb Najjar traces 
this “ebb and flow" of the liberalization of 
the Jordanian press in an excellent article 
published in the spring 1998 issue of the 
Journalism and Mass Communications 
Quarterly. 

The article stressed that regulating the 
Jordanian press by focusing on restrictive 
or liberal press laws will never fulfill the 
task of advancing the cause of press free¬ 
dom in Iordan. 

Self-regulation through the adoption of 
codes of ethics and independent press 
councils is the best option available to 
solve this dilemma of upholding press free¬ 
dom without infringing upon die rights of 
others. 

lf this option succeeds and is deemed 
viable, journalists will be better positioned 
to lobby for the amendment of the current 
highly restrictive 1998 press law- • 

It is no secret that prior to the introduc¬ 
tion of the 1997 temporary law (which''wai' 



El Sharif 

also extremely restrictive) high-ranking 
Jordanian officials asked journalists to reg¬ 
ulate themselves and put an end to the 
excesses of some weekly tabloids. A time¬ 
table was even agreed upon both by jour¬ 
nalists and these high-ranking officials, to 
allow journalists to regulate their profes¬ 
sion. Ibis deadline was never met by jour¬ 
nalists, and the various governments went 
ahead with the introduction of the current 
restrictive press laws. 

This is definitely not a defense of gov¬ 
ernments, but an objective description of 
the chain of events. One cannot help but 
wonder whether the government would 
have introduced these laws if self- 
regulation was considered by journalists. 

The attempts to consider self-regulation 
as an option for the Jordanian press have 
been inconsistent and sporadic in nature. 
Except for the newly-adopted Jordanian 
Press Association law, which addressed 
the issue of professional standards, all pre¬ 
vious laws of the association referred to 
non-binding law of the Arab Union of 
Journalists which talks about a code of eth¬ 
ics for Arab Journalists. 

Some Information Ministers went as far 
as drafting a code of ethics for Jordanian 
Journalists. Dr Ma'en Abu Nawar, for 
instance, put together *a code of ethics’ in 
1993, promising that ‘the Ministry of 
Information will not interfere in the affairs 
of the press... except in the service of 
national interests!’ 

Meanwhile, Mr Mahmoud El Sharif— 
an ex-minister of inform ation—proposed 
the formation of a press council in 1992. to 
act as an arbiter between newspapers and 
their readers. The idea did not receive 
much. support initially, but the previous 
government., eventually adopted. Jt, just 
before it’s term in office came to an end. 
Th'e' current goveWfecnt reiterated its sup-' 


port for the idea, but nothing has been 
done for the past three months, which may 
suggest that a certain change of mind has 
occurred. 

The code of ethics proposed by the min¬ 
ister of information in 1993 and the idea of 
■ a press council which was adopted by the 
current government do not, however, meet 
the criteria of self-regulation. 

A professional code of ethics for jour¬ 
nalists should be formulated by journalists 
themselves. We could have a professional 
code of ethics for all Jor dan i an journalists 
after prolonged debate with the participa¬ 
tion of all journalists. Alternately, we 
could consider the idea of having a separ¬ 
ate code of ethics for each newspaper 
which should also come about after inten¬ 
sive discussion by all journalists working 
in. a newspaper. 

There are, on the other hand, many 
types of press councils in the world. The 
press council that was suggested by the 
government could act as another mecha¬ 
nism to control the press, since the govern¬ 
ment will appoint its members. 

The press council that could help solve 
the dilemma of boosting press freedom in 
Jordan without infring in g upon people's 
rights is one that can be described as a 
"non-governmental, non-media body of 
citizens that Is organized to hear com¬ 
plaints against the media and to evaluate 
the performance of the media.” This coun¬ 
cil should have no legal authority; its only 
power is the persuasive impact of its judg¬ 
ments. Parliament should be entrusted with 
the task of appointing members of this 
press council- 

important efforts have already been 
undertaken in Jordan and the Mediterra¬ 
nean region to boost the professional stan¬ 
dard of Arab Journalism. The European 
Union’s “Med-Media—Jems tone project" 
is on the verge of issuing its ‘Style-Book’ 
for Arab journalists, which tackles issues 
related to style and professional pitfalls. 
This project, which was bom as a result of 
a conversation between the director of the 
project Mr Tudor Lomas and myself, will 
help boost the professional standards of 
Jordanian journalists. It is indeed a wel¬ 
come contribution to the cause of advanc¬ 
ing professional standards in the Jordanian 
press. 

We have spent so much time trying to 
‘regulate’ the press through liberal or 
restrictive laws. Isn't h time we considered 
the other option—the enhancement of ethi¬ 
cal standards to guarantee a free, responsi¬ 
ble pressA 

The writer whose is the Chief Editor of 
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A view from America 

Arafat needs better P.R. 


By Carrie Nelle Moye 

Star US corespondent 

YASIR ARAFAT needs to get 
a new public relations director. 
After two decades of attempt¬ 
ing to reach a peaceful recon¬ 
ciliation with Israel, after two 
decades of attempting to get 
the American public, and 
thence the United States gov¬ 
ernment. to recognize Arabs in 
general and Palestinians in par¬ 
ticular as something other than 
terrorists on the ready to maim 
and slaughter, the goal is 
within sight 

Even Israel's hawk-cum- 
peace-maker, Benjamin Netan¬ 
yahu. has been coerced into 
coming to terms with his arch 
enemy and has agreed to the 
basics of the Wye Plantation 
agreement For the first time in 
modem history, a majority of 
Americans has begun to at 
least “question" the long held 
stereotype of the Palestinian. 

And thus as the would-be 
president of an imminent Pales¬ 
tinian stare has nearly outlived 


his image, as the man who 
appeared before the United 
Nations General Assembly in 
1973, wielding a hand-gun, 
resulting in his banishment 
from the United States for two 
decades, Yasir Arafat comes to 
Washington and meets with the 
infamous mayor, Marion 
Berry. What on earth possessed 
him to do this? 

Arafat is an exceedingly 
intelligent man. His haggard 
appearance belies his educa¬ 
tion, his charm, and his intent. 
He has spent years and mil¬ 
lions on rehabilitating his 
image so as to incur the all- 
important support of the US 
populace and government Just 
when be is on the precipice of 
peace, he takes a G-I-A-N-T 
step backward. 

Was this action predicated 
on a belief that by meeting 
with a well-known black 
“leader" he would gain the sup¬ 
port of the black minority in 
America? Or of any other 
minority? If so, he was grossly 
misled 

Marion Berry may have 


been re-elected mayor. Politics 
is notoriously fickle. Even so, 
in a majority of cases, the pop¬ 
ular person of the moment 
wins an election. Berry is die 
exception that proves the rule. 1 
do not know why or how Berry. 
was elected by Ms Washington¬ 
ian constituents. But I do know 
that few ‘ national leaders of 
character would be willing to 
acknowledge Berry as an out¬ 
standing leader. Indeed, he 
could serve as the poster child 
for the anti-hero, minus. any 
endearing characteristics that 
might draw many of us to him. 

Marion Berry .was caught on 
video tape involved in illegal 
drug dealings. He came off as 
the most unsavory of our vari¬ 
ous political bad boys in the 
20th century. He served time in 
jail. And somehow, known 
only to persons far more clever 
than L he was re-elected as 
mayor of our capital city. - 

This is an embarrassment to 
most of us, no matter our race, 
no matter our location. For 
though Washington is an entity 
onto itself, most of ns,, as 




THE ELECTIONS of Abder Kacff AI Msgali. 
to the speakership of die Lower House has: 
come as a great surprise, ft was widely 
expected that Sand Hayel AI Scoor would r 
retain his post as a speaker^ .after all be has 
served m that position for fee last four, 
years. Howevei, what is even more surpris¬ 
ing was the fact that AJ Majali wasn't’ con¬ 
sidered as one of the hoi favorites., • ‘; .' J 

The fight during the. campaigrt- was . 
between Sroor and All AbuRagbeb. Bui- 
things changed on election day last Satar- 
day when fee Lower House failed fo pro- 1 •; 
duce a clear winner in fee first round. 'If 

Because Saad Hayel AI Srqof tmd Abdal¬ 
lah Al Akaileh got fee feast Votes m the first ? 
round, fee fight was openiff- fee second. - 
round between. Abu.: AI Ragheb and 'AT • ; 
Majali. • . .. -. -.yv -jf.. 

At first it appeared . neck in ncck. . to ih 
fee end a clear -winner was:voted in: Af . 
Majali received 42 votes « r <^ipqsed;6o|t6.e... 
other contender who ititieiyed 3® vdtesV a • 
respectable .vote. What iiydear 'also i&.fee > 
fact feat quite a Tiombe^offeosewho voted/ 
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Americans, feel that as die 
home of oat federal govern¬ 
ment, it is “our" city. And Mar¬ 
ion Berry does not represent 
most of us. 

But Arafat chose to meet 
with him. Why oh why? 

As one who has been a close 
witness to the development of 
Arab/Ptfestuuan-Amencan 
relations since 1980, I have 
watched wife the greatest of 
interest this particular slice of 
history unfold. 1 have seen acts 
of Palestinian terrorists being 
blazed on fee front pages of 
respected journals while acts of 
Israeli terrorists were relegated 
to tiie back pages of these rotw 
journals. Arid I have seen a 
decided change in such unbal¬ 
anced reportage. Attitudes of 
Americans •. have c.h»ngi»ri 
What the Europeans knew long 
ago, we now- are learning: 
Arabs, like the rest of us are 
neither all bad nor all good. 

Certainly all along we have 
known this ctichd intellectually 
but we are just now co ming jq 
internalize it. 

And along comes Arafat and 
visits Marion Berry, it is 
almost as though he wants to 
show “us" that he. is nobody's 
pawn. But he-is smarter than 
that. Or he should be. 

Most specialists in Middle 
Eastern affairs had thought 
President Bush would' be a 
U.S. President who would truly 
deal fairly with fee Arabs. As 
former Director of the Central 
intelligence Agency he was 
privy to tite'facts, as opposed 
to the fantasy, of the disposses¬ 
sion of fee Palestinians. But be 

did relatively little to differen¬ 
tiate politics from fairness. 

Then Clinton took office and 

a ga i nst great pressure deter¬ 
mined to pursue and enforce 
peace efforts that mostly had 
w*n paid just lip service since 
the Carter administration. 

The Palestinians and Arafat, 
and by extension die Arab 
world, has never had the oppor¬ 
tunity it now has. So what does 
Arafitt'do? Just about fee worst 
.tiling, he could in the eyes - of 
the American public. Aral it is 
not- as though Marion Berry 
stood for anything honorable fo 
the-eyes of a respected minor¬ 
ity. He does not. Why is Arafat 
fee last person to realize this? 
y And then there is tile ques¬ 
tion as to what personis being 
groomed to succeed Arafat. 
But that’s another cblumnJi 
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Thefoco 

theory 

THE RECENT events in 
Iran, show the elections of 
a reforming president in 
. fee developing world are 
not by themselves suffi¬ 
cient to preserve stability. 
Suddenly crimes of a 
political nature targeting 
political figures erupted in 
Iran, and goodwill delega¬ 
tions started being 
attacked in fee name of 
keqring certain norms in 
supremacy. 

Since the advent of 
president Khatami, groups 
within the elite have 
resisted fee reform pro¬ 
grams, that ranges from 
human rights, women 
questions, and freedom of 
expression, to cultural dia¬ 
logue. The majority of fee 
Iranian people are in favor 
of those changes. But 
there is always a pro¬ 
active minority that tends 
to be more vocal, and 
aims to create an unal¬ 
tered situation in the name 
of revolutionary purity, 
and anti-imperialism. It is 
not easy to carry out 
reforms amidst threats of 
violence. 

Such a minority would 
hope to hold any society 
to its own demands, in 
this case, Iranians must 
take the sting away from 
any potential circum- 
stance that would offer the 
convenient possibility for 
any grouping to hold Ira¬ 
nian aspirations and 
hopes. The rule of law is 
most essentia] and the 
new atmosphere in Wesl- 
Iran relations must be cap¬ 
italized on to move away 
from stereotypes. 

Co-existence can be 
created, if goodwill pre¬ 
vails. President Khatami's 
battle is wife the legacy of 
recent history, but this can 
be overturned wife 
enough determination, to 
incorporate all sectors of ; 
Iranian society, Into fee 
decision making 

machinery. 

r The foco theory has 
been the invention of left- 
' wing revolutionary - poli¬ 
tics. It always assumes 
feat a small dedicated 
minority of revolutionar¬ 
ies, can act as the focus of 
revolution on behalf of fee 
people. Political anar¬ 
chists have tried this 
method in the last century, 
and in the 20th century; 
die most successful disci¬ 
ple of the Foco, Lenin 
managed to overthrow the 
Russian Empire. 

Many later urban terror¬ 
ists took up the same the¬ 
ory, but met eventually 
with dismal failure. How¬ 
ever, fee idea remains 
attractive for all small 
scale political opposition¬ 
ists, and can be used by 
fee ones who shout 
longer. Failure of such a 
theory is dependent on 
public participation in the 
running of the common 
interests of the nation, as 
well as the incorporation 
of even the most disaf¬ 
fected groups in society. 

Acts of political tenor 
and violence will always 
remain as isolated, when 
society as whole rejects 
them as means of solving 
problems, and resorts to 
consensus politics as fee 
final arbiter for resolving 
disputes, socio-political 
stability, may require also 
more than public partici¬ 
pation. It could require a 


national 


organization. 


wife the same commit¬ 
ment to its own ideal as 
much as the radical rejec- 
nonists are committed to 
theirs. 

If small vocal minori¬ 
ties can organize them¬ 
selves to assume the posi- 
of spokespeople of 

fee whole of society, then 
society must react to pro¬ 
tect the sura total of its 
own interests. It may 
»em Ifee a strange propo- | 
sfeon, but the Foco theory 1 
ooes not necessarily have i 
to remain fee domain, of 
an/ • oppositionists 

a™ revolutionaries. 

CJbviousIy, like-minded 
People exist in all walks 
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■ The .'Amman Financial 
Market went into a”new: 
stage of development. last 
week. The- AFM weekly 
bulletin showed that the 
financial index went up to 
162.&, about 4 points more 
than the week before. The 
turnover amounted to JD 
6-6 imHion. -coinpared .to 
JD 33 million the week 
before. 

■ Jordan exports of medi¬ 
cine abroad exceeded JD 
70 million dining the first: 
seven months oF tins year... 
The amount, however, 
decreased by 15 percent 
over the same-period last 
year. Arab countries alone 
imported more than . 97 
percent of Jordanian medi-. 
cine. Jordan’s imports of 
medicine during the same 
period this year was JD 60 
million. 

■ The government signed 

recently a new deal with a 
bank consortium, for a 
loan of $110 million. The 
three-year loon is expected 
to cover expenses of pub¬ 
lic institutions for die: next 
year. The loan is an alter¬ 
native to the government’s 
decision, to release interna? 
tional bonds to raise 
funds. ' 

■ Jordan is currently host¬ 
ing two economic delega¬ 
tions from the Far East ' 
The delegations, from 
Korea and China; held 
various meetings with 
their Jordanian counter¬ 
parts and toured -most of 
the economic institutions 
in the Kingdom, in which 
they signed agreements, 
with these institutions to - 
increase the economic 
cooperation, between Jor¬ 
dan and the two countries/ 

■ The Minister of Trade 

and Industry Mohammed: 
A1 Hourani urged the gov¬ 
ernment to raise the price - 
of the local raw tobacco. 
by 10 percent. . Hie 
increase came in respoase- 
to the rising prices of 
farming. Experts estimate 
the cost of . farming one 
dunum-of tobacco locally 
|s JD 105; .. 

s I vicjdj doo) wfT 

■ ' The; 'Jordanian r 'Clew** 
ance Compa n ies 1 Associtgj-* 
tion (JCCAJ made , a plea 
to the Customs Dept, for' 
the high taxes paid for 
exchanging- items on the . 
Jaber border - point, 
between Syria and Jordan. 
Saleexn Jadoun, bead of 
foe JCCA,-- said he 
received complaints from . 
owners of. clearance about 
the procedure, and high 
taxes they have to pay to 
the department. He called 
on the government to 
intervene, and rectify the 
current situation. ■ 

■ Jordan and Algeria ; 
signed last week a special 
agreement to improve • 
tourism between die two 
countries. The agreement, 
was signed byfhe Minister 
of Tourism Akel Bflcaji 
and his Algerian counter¬ 
part Abdel .Qader Bin 
Quraioa. ' The objective' 
behind the agreement is to 
translate the Algerian 
experience in the tourism 
field to Jordan, ' 


Lecture on 
Medicinal Plants 
atlnter.Con 

UNDER THE patronage of 
HRH Princess Basma, ' the 
Friends of-Plant Society and 
Hotel InterContinental Jordan 
ire organizing a seminar titled 
The Medicinal Plants, A 
promising Source”, on Sunday, 
S December, at 5pm. Dr 
\hmad A1 Kofahi, chairman of 
Medicinal Chemistry and Pbar- 
nacognosy DepL at Jordan 
University of Science and 
rechnology will deliver die 
centre. It will be followed by 
in cartoon exhibition on the 
environment- Actrwties which 
vxZI take place at Hotel 

nter. Continental Jordan will 
je followed by a reception. ■ 


Foreign 


We 

dnesday, 2 December 1998 
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Jordanian-Bntish economic 
relationship goes into high gear 


Business v. 




ByGhassan Jfoha . 

Star Staff Writer 

THE RECENT ytsir by British y 
Prince Edward to Jordan, high-. 
lights die. friendly •. relations - 
between • the ' two countries. . 
During "his. three-day vfeh. 

Prince Edward inaugurated' and . - 
participated, in a series of cultu¬ 
ral and economic events. 

On Saturday,' ..the Prince 
opened the British Design and 
Packaging Exhibition at the 
Jordan Imer-Continenial Hotel.. 
Prince Edward em pha«tt»»rf the 
importance of d esigning , pack¬ 
aging and . exporting goods 
around the world. The Prince 
also shed light on the economic 
relationship between the Brit¬ 
ish trading sector and its coun¬ 
terpart in Jordan. • 

The Exhibition, which lasted, 
three days,, displayed machin-. 
exy and trading products pro-' 
duced in Jordan.by companies 
who are agents of British man? 
ofacturers. The exhibit also, 
showed equipment used in. 
printing and packaging goods, 
various items of British food, 
and books featuring British 
industries. • " • 

- Later on the same day. 
Prince Edward inaugurated 
The British Food Week* at the 
Ahfia Abella Stores. Different 
types of food were displayed -. 
for the public, highlighting the 
quality of British food. - 

. Turning to economic, mat¬ 
ters, the Jordan.Export Devel- 
opment and Commercial Cen¬ 
ters ; Corporation -. (JEDCO) 
hosted a special seminar last 
Sunday, organized under the 
auspices of Prince Edward and 
in coprdihation with the British 
Institute of Packaging (BIP). 

- The seminar focused on Jor¬ 
dan’s economy, which is con¬ 
sidered vulnerable' to external 





HRH Prince Edward opens the British Food Week in Amman. 
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political factors throughout the 
Middle East During the nine¬ 
ties, it was disclosed that trad¬ 
ing had become Jordan's sec¬ 
ond largest income generator, 
next to tourism, although trad¬ 
ing with the Gulf states suf¬ 
fered badly as a direct result of 
tiie Gulf war in 1990-91. 

However, Jordanian officials 
were noted lor their resilience 
rad an ability to bounce back. 
Despite many challenges fac¬ 
ing the Jordanian trade sector, 
tbe prospects of better eco¬ 
nomic conditions in the future 
was said to be enough to gener¬ 
ate continued optimism. 

Mohammed Halaiqa, Secre¬ 
tary Genera] of die Ministry of 
Trade and Industry, opened the 
seminar with a quick review of 
economic relations between 


Great Britain and Jordan, and 
he went on to specify die trade 
deficit between the two coun¬ 
tries. “Current rates show that 
Jordanian exports to Britain are 
estimated at SI00 million, 
while Jordan imports have 
reached as high as $1 billion 
from Britain," said Mr Halaiqa. 

He also emphasized the 
open-minded policy of die Jor¬ 
danian trade sector, after the 
signing of a partnership agree¬ 
ment between Jordan and the 
European Union. "Jordan, 
moreover, is looking to join the 
World Trade Organization 
soon,” added Mr Halaiqa. 

On his part, Moayyad Sam¬ 
man, assistant director general 
of JEDCO, said that his corpo¬ 
ration is playing an essential 
role encouraging Jordanian 


exporters to look for new ways 
of developing and exporting 
their products. He added that 
JEDCO was also looking to 
promote foreign investment in 
the Kingdom, by adopting ser¬ 
vices and facilities to help in 
die research. 

The seminar was held at the 
Jordan. Inter-Continental Hotel 
and featured the European mar¬ 
kets and the specific challenges 
duu Jordanian exporters will 
have to face on entry to these 
markets. It also reviewed 
means of implementing British 
experience in p-icVngjng and 
exporting goods, focusing on 
minimum waste and high 
quality’. 

Jim McDermott, head of the 
Training Department at the 
IOP. explained bow the 


exporter can ensure a net return 
through his own business. 
"Even with low- labor costs, 
there is no guarantee of suc¬ 
cess," said Mr McDermott. He 
stated that any domestic econ¬ 
omy depends on the triangle of 
quality-, time and cosl "Tinker¬ 
ing with any one element with¬ 
out due consideration of tbe 
other two. will spell business 
disaster." 

Mr McDermott also gave a 
review on the successful devel¬ 
opment work. “The World 
Packaging Organization pro¬ 
motes the concept of three 
essential parts; a company with 
a need, a source of funds, and a 
company with a solution." 

Anne Emblem, from the 
IOP. told the audience to 
explore tbe key packaging 
requirements, essential to sup¬ 
port successful product exports 
to Europe. These requirements 
can be achieved legally and 
environmentally. “Every pack¬ 
aging must meet both product 
and market needs, and must be 
technically and economically 
feasible to make, fill, transport, 
display, sell, use and dispose," 
said Mrs Emblem. 

The seminar continued with 
a review of packaging as a 
commercial tool, and gave 
guidelines for trading with 
Europe. 

Prince Edward left Jordan 
greatly impressed with the 
warm welcome be received 
from the Jordanian people, and 
he was delighted by the amount 
of public awareness British 
economic policies were obtain¬ 
ing in Jordon, and in the Mid¬ 
dle East as a whole. ■ 


Going down! 


ITS GOOD news for the economy. Lalest figures show that 
the trade deficit in tbe balance of payments is slowly narrow¬ 
ing for the first eight months of this year. The 2.4 percent 
decline means that the relation between exports and imports 
is becoming healthier. 

Figures showed that this year's deficit is estimated at JD 
one billion, compared with JD 1.011 billion for the same 
period last year. 

However, there is more than meets the eye. The King¬ 
dom's exports so far this year are nearly JD 700 million, a 
good enough figure, but it is 5.4 percent lower than the 
same period last year. 

There could be many reasons for this, but the main one 
has to do with quality and the need to conform to interna¬ 
tional standards. 

Many Arab and foreign countries have often expressed 
their disapproval of Jordanian goods, something which badly 
effects revenues and hits the local market with unexpected 
inflation. 

Official records show that the Jordanian re-exported 
goods amounted JD 144.3 million, an additional decrease on 
last year's figure which was JD 1S3 million. 

The issue has come at time as the government gears up to 
publish its annual budget for 1999. 

Analysts also state That the raising prices of international 
commodities and the need to find alternative markets may 
have contributed to the decline in exports. 

As the world prepares to enter the new millennium. Jor¬ 
dan seems to be lacking behind to meet the requirements of 
the world economy. 

However, the narrowing of the trade gap has meant a 
reduction in imports by four percent. Still its import bill was 
in the region of JD 1.8 billion. 

The reduction in imports is an encouraging trend, for it 
means that there is light at the end of the tunnel and that Jor¬ 
danian industry may be becoming boyant again. Obviously, 
the notion of self-sufficiency is still a long way off, but it 
means that across the board local industry con compete on 
the same level wife international products and goods. Now 
the question is how far could such industry improve? This is 
something that requires tremendous amount of self- 
discipline, vigor, and dynamism on the port of the industrial¬ 
ists themselves to export. ■ 


Palestinian Authority gets $3 
billion boost from abroad 

By Rnrinn fi dlmam donors firm up provisional terrorist attacks. up for chronic and sometimes 

. ‘ - : •- ; offers—are nearly equivalent CEnton said there has been desperate shortfalls in Arafat's 
i to. the .Palestinian _ .“too -little tangible improve- ability to meet the Palestinian 

1 pfcflgflj .n foffloptv’s entire $860'miW$H ihi lives of The Pales-. pubhcpay roH. - J - ■ 


Air transport under the 
spotlight in A mm an 


{m fash faanqqbaidithHina^ 
to Yasser Arafar’s Palestinian 
Authority''at- an American- 
sponsored conference- - here 
> aimed at building on the mod¬ 
est momentum of .October's 
interim ‘ ' IsracK-Palestinian 
accord. • 

President '.Clinton, .who 
arkircssdthcconferencem the 
State Department auditorium, 
' said- - tbe V administration . is 
“developing ’’a package" to 
increase die. US contribution 
by $400 million over the next 
five years. Tbe increase, if 
funded by- Congress, would 
come on top of roughly $500 
millio n in existing aid plans 
for the Same period. ' 

■ Monday’s international: 
pledges—^which could reach. 
$4 billion over five yearn if the 


v fpdgeL On an annual b^ts.^isy'^, 
* would represent abotit a quarter 
- of the $33 billion Palestinian 
economy, which has been in 
sharp decline since the peace 
process began.' Tbe European 
Union is tire largest overall 
doom, with .pledges of $2 
billion. 

Since Israel and die Palestin¬ 
ians reached mutual recognition 
in September .1993, every Pal¬ 
estinian economic indicator, 
from enjoyment to per capita 
income, has crashed. Adjusted 
for inflation, the gross domestic 
product was smaller last year 
than in 1995., The World Bank, 
in a recert; report, attributed 
much of the decline to Israeli 
closures of the West Bank and 
Gara Strip to movement of peo¬ 
ple and. goods in response to 


'tipifm^pgbple*' aiijJ r , alluded', to ■■ . Under current plans; accord- 
die'closures by saying, “Every " mgTd 'World' Bank officials,' 


Western Union 
celebrates the opening 
of its 50,000 location 

ON 11 November 1998, Western Union International Ser¬ 
vices opened its 50,000 location in foe Brazilian city of San 
.pacdo. Western Union is a leading financial company in 
high-speed, woridwide financial transfers between 165 coun¬ 
tries. The accurate and speedy way- depends on highly devel¬ 
oped computer systems. -The Cairo-Armnan Bank is the sole 
agent for thin significant service in both Jordan and Pales¬ 
tine. Through its 42 branches in Jordan and 20 branches in 
Palestine, theCairo-Amman Bank ctnrently works on die 
program and provides services for'The public in both coun¬ 
tries. It only takes you a short visit to one of 'onr branches, 
and you wtQ .be impressed for foe high speed operation 
whichdoesn’t take moire than five months. ■ 


economy needs a chance to 
breathe." 

Arafat, who also addressed 
the conference, described 
Israeli security 

measures as a “continued 
siege" and called them “the pri¬ 
mary and direct cause for the 
dangerous decline in the per¬ 
formance of foe Palestinian 
economy over the past five 
years." 

He did not address allega¬ 
tions of cronyism and misman¬ 
agement that have surfaced 
regularly among auditors of 
Palestinian spending. Secretary 
of Stale Madeleine K. Albright 
said that American funds are 
disbursed directly to projects 
and that “every dollar is 
accounted for and it’s com¬ 
pletely transparent.” 

World Bank President James 
D. Wolfensohn. noting 
increased international efforts 
to monitor Palestinian spend¬ 
ing, said in a brief interview, “I 
drink we’ve tied it much tighter 
on project control.” 

The United States has spent 
$375 million in direct aid and 
financed $125 million in loan 
guarantees since the last such 
donor conference in Octo¬ 
ber 1993, which produced 52.1 
billion in all for the Palestinian 
economy. Most of the Ameri¬ 
can funding went to build 
bousing and roads, using Pales¬ 
tinian labor to boost employ¬ 
ment, but the larger part of the 
international contribution went 
to "budgetary support"-making 


Palestinians will finance their 
recuning budget through tax 
revenues, and most capital 
spending will come from 
abroad. 

"The money is good, and the 
general feeling and support is 
good,” said Palestinian Plan¬ 
ning Minister Nabil Shaath, 
reflecting a jubilant mood in 
Arafat's delegation.! 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


• Mr lsmall AJ Has- 
sab tbe newfy 


AMMAN (The Star)—His 
Royal Hi ghne ss Prince Faisal 
has opened last Sunday die 
fifth Conference of the Middle 
East Air Navigation Planning 
and Implementation Regional 
Group. The meeting, which 
lasted for five days, is organized 
by thelntemanonal Civil Avia¬ 
tion Organization (ICAO), and 
in cooperation with the Jorda¬ 
nian Civil Aviation Authorily 
(CAA). 

Over 15 countries from tbe 
Middle East took part in tbe 
conference, in addition to par¬ 
ticipants from die USA, Britain, 
France. Cyprus and interna¬ 
tional organizations concerned 
with the air aviation. 

The meeting focused on the 
required safety measures in the 
air transport sector. 

Prince Faisal delivered the 
opening speech, outlining the 
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niain aspects of the air transport 
industry. The Prince also spoke 
about the Chicago Convention, 
which signed in 1944 by 52 
countries, and remains the basis 
governing aviation. Now. over 
185 members and countries 
joined the ICAO. 

Prince Faisal stated that there 
are real challenges facing the 
transport industry. He pointed 
out that safety measures are the 
most wanted in dealing with 
such challenges on the threshold 
of the next century. 

“The Middle East is on a stra¬ 
tegic crossroads between Asia. 
Africa and Europe," said Prince 
Faisal. He stated that number of 
air flights has increased by eight 
folds, flying over 13 billion 
passengers worldwide. 

Jasser Ziad, director-general 
of the CAA, later assured the 
’ audience on His Majesty King 
Hussein’s concern for the Jorda¬ 
nian civil aviation. He also 
defined air transport as ideal for 
world cooperation. 

The organizers say tbe main 
objective of the conference—the 
first of its kind in Jordan—is to 


organize air navigation and 
flight routes around the world, 
and the Middle East in particu¬ 
lar. The ICAO is responsible 
over seven international regions. 

In 1993. a group of eight 
Middle East countries was 
formed to plan and implement 
air navigation measures in the 
region. These ore Bahrain, 
Egypt. Iran. Jordan, Lebanon. 
Oman, Saudi Arabia and tbe 
United Arab Emirates. 

Discussion focused on the 
national schemes of tbe partici¬ 
pating countries in dealing with 
the future air aviation, and the 
expected influence of the Mid¬ 
dle Eastern navigation on tbe 
international field. The Interna¬ 
tional growing concern of the 
Year 2000 Crisis, was also high¬ 
lighted in the conference, where 
world computers are expected to 
be effected by tbe so-called 
‘millennium bug.' 

The conference elected Rajae 
A1 Rifae, chief adviser of the 
CAA, as its chairman for the 
current session which lasts for 
the next five years. ■ 


Lurie's NewsCartoon 


Improving local business 
through outside help 




AMMAN (Star)—The Jordan 
Export Development Corpora- ■ 
tion and Trade Centers 
(JEDCO) currently serves foe 
local representative of five 
inte rnational organizations. 

Over . 70 industrial compa¬ 
nies have benefited from these 
o rganizatio ns in the past. two 
yearn. JEDCO offers the for¬ 
eign -experts sendees about 
Jordanian companies and insti¬ 
tutions who are in need of eco¬ 
nomic advise/This is part of a 

program that JEDCO set up 

! recently. 

One of the ; objectives 
twhmd this scheme.is JO trans-. 
for skills and- foreign knowl¬ 
edge to- emerging economies,. 
by providmg.fi hands-on train-, 
ing and expertise advise. 

These, organizations com¬ 
bine in one group from France, 
Netherlands, Germany, Great 

Britain, and Italy- 


They highly assign qualified 
senior, advisers to Jordanian 
companies and corporations, 
. and share with them foe 
required experience at no 
fiiwwifgal return. 

.JEDCOdeputy, director, 
.Moayyad Samman told The 
Star that .these services are 
available to auy or 

medium projects, covering 
■both the private and public 
sector*. 

• “The main , work of those 
experts is to give Jordanian 
companies the best advice of 
how to upgrade their technolo¬ 
gies, to Improve ways of earn¬ 
ing power,-to increase their 
efficiency and to decrease 
unemploymeni,” said Mr 
‘ Samman. 

^ Other facilities afforded by 
these oi^anizations can be 

obtained m helping to identify 

the .appropriate markets for 


exporting and importing goods, 
and to assist in encouraging 
partnerships. 

Mr Samman said those inter¬ 
ested must meet a set criteria to 
obtain foe services. “Any com¬ 
pany must pick up an applica¬ 
tion. form from JEDCO, and 
wait for the response by rite ser¬ 
vice provider, who will review 
die application and coordinate 
with foe applied company on 
tire needed preparations." For 
the coat, Mr Samman assured 
that every organization has its 
own requirements. 

He concluded by saying that 
'with this program, which is the 
first of its kind in Jordan, both 
economic and industrial sectors 
are expected to improve their 
business conditions, and the 
developing companies will 
improve ' their quality of 
employment and self-help. ■ 
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"Boy... aren't we lucky we found a ride!' 
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Between hope and despair poetical myths of 



Between Hope and 
Despair, Windows on My 
Middle East Journey, 
1967-1992 by Margarita 
Skinner, London: Rad- 
diffe Press, 1988 ppl67. 

Reviewed by 
Marwan-Asmar 

BETWEEN HOPE and 
Despair is a first hand 
account of the story of Marga¬ 
rita Skinner, a welfare and 
social worker, who has spent 
the best part of a quarter of a 
century in Lhe Middle Hast. 
During; that time, she has 
worked in attending to refu¬ 
gees in Jordan. Jerusalem. 
Gaza, Lebanon and Syria, and 
lastly in Iraq. 

Her book is a personal 
account of her long, arduous 
and hazardous journey in 
helping the sick and infirm in 
the war zones of the region. 

Although harrowing, these 
seemed as interludes, in 
between her job of function¬ 
ing as a social worker to refu¬ 
gees and displaced persons in 
die camps. 

But, this is where the 
strength of her book lies. Her 
daily'experiences of dealing 
with people. particularly 
women and children is enrich¬ 
ing. They provide not only the 
general reader an insight into 
the nature of her work, but it 
should be a must for anyone 
in the field and those inter¬ 
ested in research. 

This is because it graphi¬ 
cally shows the enormity of 
the problem, and the extent of 
the work involved by NGOs 
and other international volun¬ 
tary organizations. 

In this respect also, it is a 
fascinating account because 
of the person to person 
approach the writer adopts. In 
her early years in the Middle 
East after 1967. Skinner 
shows how she would go 


about her work in the* camps 
in Jordan, sometimes even 
under the most sever 
circumstances.. ' • ■ 

She talks about the pro¬ 
grams. and self-help projects 
which was an essential part of 
her work. She worked 
amongst other places in camp 
in Marka, Jabal Ai Nathif and 
in Madaba. The idea was to 
rehabilitate people and help 
them to lead as near-normal 
life as possible even under the 
most abnormal circumstances. 

But the seemingly perpetual 
conflict zone created a situa¬ 
tion of hopelessness and 
despair. Skinner says “the dif¬ 
ference between the camps in 
Jordan in 1968 and the camps 
in southern Lebanon in 1982 
was the absence of hope. 
After the invasion of 1982. 
the refugees in southern Leba¬ 
non showed no hope what¬ 
soever. Only a state of shock 
was present." 

And shocks were ever 
present whether in the West 
Bank or Gaza under Israeli 
occupation, in Lebanon or in 
Iraq during the last war. Skin¬ 
ner's angle is purely humani¬ 
tarian. It is the human costs of 
war—mal nourishment, dis¬ 
ease. the cost on women and , 
children— she is interested in 
conveying to the reader. j 

But the book is by no I 
means a journey of doom and 
gloom. Skinner Introduces a ! 
light hearted elements when 
she talks about the different 
kinds of embroidery, and 
what each pattern presents 
whether in Jordan and Pales¬ 
tine. She provides a chapter 
on what she calls a culinary 
interlude that dwells on man- 
saf, i abouleh, burgul, hom- 
mos, and of coarse falfel. 

She has made many friends 
during her time in the Middle 
East, and these are vividly 
portrayed in the bookJI 



Sareer AI Gharibah (Bed of a 
Stranger), by Mahmoud Dar- 
wish, London, Dar AI Rayyes, 
November 1998. 

Reviewed by 
Mohammad AI Thaher 

Poetry in motion. This is the 


Rise of an American hero 


! & irt S of the World:.Muham-: .•ididn’t ldhow how to shout v thought-Clay was ifcyou will 
r ma ° Aii and the rise of an .. and holler : and make the pubt . .pardon the expression an 
>■American by 'David-, - lie-' take tiotice?" the boxer- -"‘uppity “Negro’: Arid it was 

Randonj House j n 1962. not just his style which 


Remnick. Random 
$25,336 pages 

Reviewed by 
Patti Waldmeir 


0 f a best phrase to describe the lat- daxy creators, the poet relies on 

ud Dar- "cst weak of Mahmoud Dar- different elements of mother 

Rayyes, who really - needs no nature to build his architectural 

introduction. surrounding. 

His latest work - has been The question that pegs itself 
jj. simply described by critics as is what does Darwish really 

harmonious and dramatic. This want to say in mythical con- 
is is die ' 5 b ecaase ** puts.the notion of sanction, and why did he chose 
the fragmented self at center- this kind of literary expression? 
^stage; ; ( . . In my opinion the different 

Although. historical , and questions thnr are being asked 
mythicalfigmesarefeaturedin -by Darwish himself, can't he 
Darwish’s latest work,, the fathomed by any other creative a 

, reader will find out dial the being, whether it is literary or ^ 

1.1 poet has tried-to get away, as • poetical. 

I W -much as possible, from history This is in addition to the fact 

■. and . old myths.. This is done that -Darwish hims elf is. looking 

precisely because - the. poet . for answers that would move 
. - . wants to create his own myths Intn away from the state of self 
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I AMERICA HAS plenty of 
■ self-made men. Muhammad 
: Ali is more than that; he is a 
l self-made myth. 

: Out of a potentially lethal 

• mixture of arrogance, bom- 
bast and ‘lip'. Cassius Clay 
of Louisville. Kentucky, 
forged Muhammad Ali. 

:• world boxing champion. 
; American icon and global 

• hero. Ali set out to create, in 
' his own words, “a new kind 
: of black man". In the pro- 

cess, he shaped an entire 
generation's worth of Ameri¬ 
can history’. 

David Remnick has writ¬ 
ten the story - of Ali's life to 
. read like a novel, but also 
like a potted history of poli¬ 
tics and race in the 1960s. 

• Remnick t formerly a Wash- 
; ingion Post sportswriter and 
: now editor of the New 

Yorker) has used his report- 

• ing skills to discover new 
. material. But others have 
! been there before him. For 
j the most pan. he relies on 

old facts, but uses them in a 
: new way to tell the Ali crea- 
| lion myth in ali its perverse 
: complexity. 

Remnick structures the 
: book as a grand morality tale 
of rivalry between the three 
black champions of the 
; 1960s the deferential Floyd 
Patterson, the sullen, ex- 
convict Sonny Liston, and 
the defiant Ali all three 
’ political symbols of different 
' kinds of black men. But the 
Ali creation tale is always 
his focus; and it starts early. 
By the age of six months. 

; Baby Clay was well on the 
. way to creating himself a 
boxer (while still an infant, 
he put out his mother's front 
tooth while stretching in her 
: arms). By age 12. he was 

• already hooked on narcissis¬ 
tic self-promotion: after nar¬ 
rowly winning his first fight, 
he declared himself “the 
greatest of all time." This 

. phrase would become his 
' mantra: "I'm the greatest! 

• I'm the greatest!” he would 
cry, in the naive belief that 
speaking the words would 
make it so. 

For naive, read shrewd: 
Muhammad Ali was a brag¬ 
gart not just by nature but by 
design, and in the end it was 
his mouth which made him 
champion. In a fascinating 
. dissection of his strategy, 
Remnick highlights the way 
Ali used lip to defeat the 
quieter champions who pre¬ 
ceded him. “Where do you 
think I'd be next week if I 


asked in 1962. 

For those who lived 
through the Clay-AIi meta¬ 
morphosis. bis refrain about 
greatness has the ‘sweet 
familiarity’ of a 1960s pop 
tune, according to Remnick. 
But at the time, there was 
nothing ‘sweet’ about it: to 
bis boxing opponents, to the 
sports-writing fraternity, not 
to mention to most of white 
America. Clay's arrogance 
was intolerable. This was. of 
course, the point: ‘A lot of 
people will pay to see some¬ 
one shut your mouth ‘ he was 
told by another of the sport¬ 
ing world’s natural narcis¬ 
sists. ‘Gorgeous George’, the 
theatrical wrestler. “So keep 
on bragging, keep on sassing. 
and always be outrageous." 
Clay took his point. 

So when he stepped into 
the ring to fight the seminal 
fight of his career the 1964 
bout with Sonny Liston, 
which made him heavyweight 
champion Clay wore a robe 
embroidered with the slogan 
‘the Lip'. He had spent the 
weeks before the fight 
engaged in verbal warfare, 
threatening his critics and 
performing a celebratory 
poem he wrote himself to 
mark the event. 

But as a young camp fol¬ 
lower on the night tmy 
sportswriter Clay's beauty, 
nor even his victory, but the 
intensity of while animosiLy 
towards him. White America 


not just his style which 
enraged, it was also his poli¬ 
tics: Clay had recently 
become a black Moslem, and 
a fervent disciple of Elijah 
Muhammad, the Nation of 
Islam leader. 

To white America, the 
black Moslems with their 
doctrine of black pride and 
racial separatism were no 
more than black racists. At a 
time when many whites had 
fallen hard for Martin Luther 
King’s dream of a colour¬ 
blind nation, the Nation of 
Islam abjured King’s philos¬ 
ophy of non-Tacialism and 
reviled whites as ‘blue-eyed 
Devils'. Eventually, the 
boxer would cast off his 
'slave name’ of Clay and 
take the Moslem name 
Muhammad Ali. divorce his 
beloved wife for failing to 
dress with Moslem modesty, 
and refuse to fight in the 
Vietnam war on religious 
grounds. 

In the end. of course. 
«rhite America came to love 
the champion, for his skill, 
his natural wit and peculiar 
gentleness, and finally for 
his courageous fight against 
Parkinson's disease. For Ali 
created not just a boxing 
champion but a beloved 
national hero. This myth will 
run and run.B 
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used to revert to the history and 
: mythology that.was adopted by 
the same enemy to create the 
basis of his existence. 

. However in Sareer At Gha- 
ribah, Darwish stands out. 
walking.away from previously, 
held myths, to initiate his own 
ideas and ^concepts of the 
present and future; This is also 
because he warns -to create a 
dialogue with his_ own higher 
but inner self that is deep- 
rooted. within his own 
consciousness. 

- He speaks directly and fear¬ 
lessly to his female ego. By 
doing; this* Darwish acknowl¬ 
edges Chat the female ego. is the 
mpst eternal of all,, whether in 
place or .time. 

-The poet limited the role of 
the. male to a slave lost in both 
time and space, who despite Jus 
internal resistance, is incapable 
of going far or running away 
from the trap. of female 
mythology. 

In this collection, we are in 
front of a real myth—the Jeri¬ 
cho myth. ,In this legend, (he 
other self, the beloved goes to 
the river whilst her.lqver goes 
to the sea. Darwish y here is r»Uc - 
ing ^boot the creation of a Pal¬ 
estinian state.- When be.- says 
that - the, beloved- went to the 
river, what he means is that the 
other self was only able to 
accomplish a limited dream. 

But Darwish’s inner self. 


which is tormented by the ever 
evaporating present and a 
chaotic but.beautiful future. 

This environment needs to be 
; mythologized, and the legend 
itself needs a beautiful woman 
to fill the emptiness of the 
poem, 

Darwish depends on the 
invisibility . to complete the -v 
poetic triangle of love, heroism • 
and death. Through the suffer¬ 
ing portrayed in his collection, 
Darwish completes his new leg¬ 
end by attempting to create 
another type of poetry. 

Mahmoud Darwish was bom 
in 1942 in Galilee. His poems 
has often paid tribute to the Pal¬ 
estinian people and their strug¬ 
gle. Jn 1996, the poet paid a 
visit to bis hometown, after 26 
years of living in the Diaspora. 
Following his visit Darwish 
told reporters that he has forgot¬ 
ten what the long absence did to 
his soul. “As long as my soul is 
alive no one can smother -my 
feeling of nostalgia to a country 
which I still consider as Pales- ! 
tine,” said Darwish. • . ! 

Earlier this year. Darwish j 

underwent a heart surgery in : 

Paris after physical examina- 
" tions showed a failure in one of 
his arteries. - Mahmoud Darwish 
lived in Lebanon, Tunisia and 
Paris. 

An opponent of the Oslo 
peace deal between the Pales¬ 
tinians and Israel, Darwish has 


keeps dreaming abour-the liber- -- > 

ation ofPalestine- .. :• ’ sevcral 

In this new c&llection, Dar-- i EfP^dJ^v y 
wish bids farewell to ready- **** Ara ' 

made myths. As other Wa- H fturently lives between 
----- " egea France, Jordan and Palestine.* 


Arthur Koestler: The Homeless Mind, 
by David CesaranL Heioemana £25, 
646 pages 

Reviewed by 
Jackie Wullschlager . 

This is an ugly, dim book about an ugly 
but brilliant man. Arthur Koestler was 
one of the greatest political novelists of 
the century. His ami-totalitarian novel 
Darkness at Noon (1940). along with 
George Orwell’s Anunal Farm and 1984, 
did more than thousands of speeches and 
pamphlets and party campaigns to turn a 
generation of intellectuals and ordinary 
people away from communism during 
the first two.decades of the cold war. 

A few years after it was published, in 
his harrowing Arrival ana Departure 
(1943). Koestler made Lhe world sit up 
and look with new eyes again, with one 
of the earliest depictions' of the .Nazi . 
mass murder of Jews in Poland. “Is that ; 
rigmarole of Koestler’s intended as fact 
or fiction?" asked Osbert Sitwell in 
Encounter, comparing the book to lies 
publicised to blacken the German image 
in 1914. 

Time and again. Koestler the Euro¬ 
pean intellectual, his political instincts 






formed and finely tuned by his experi¬ 
ences of war and.revolution in Hungary, 
Russia, Germany and Spain, was the 
conduit by which insular Britain was 
introduced to scenes of global horror and 
tyranny. Bui if he seemed destined to 
play Cassandra, the prophet never at first 
believed, be embraced the role of pugna¬ 
cious adversary with aplomb, and sus¬ 
tained it with devastating consistency in 
every aspect of his private life. 

He was vain, arrogant, violent, a 
dronkard, probably a rapist, certainly a 
petty tyrant to his three wives, the lost of 
whom was persuaded to join him in a 
suicide pact when he was an old man 
dying of cancer and Parkinson’s disease, 
and she was young and healthy. 

Any biographer has to address this 
central paradox in Koesder’s life: how 
could a man so passionately devoted to 
h umani tarian causes, so tireless in expos¬ 
ing world suffering, have been at die 


same- time a domestic; monster.; 

beard hr."a ‘20th century -castle 

women from. Michael Foot’s wife■r'^pdliriC 

Craigie whom, he allegedly. raped;.,-^ 

Elizabeth Jane Howard and amOt^-de^'^timw' 
Beauvoir, .into abusive relationships? 

There, are many /ways into- 
dilemma. Was Koestler-brutalised by his^^|fem ;i 
early experiences of war and bppressicin^'^3ei>uii 
as a Jewish child in Hungary, where^^^persop 
grow up in the first years of ihis cen 
Did his loss -of .political .faith, 

Zionism, and;then - in- communism; 

him into a nihilist with no mbraj vilnO^^^Teesu 

Was his. status as guru ofythe. 

1940s and 1950s England a heenee 

torment on-a personal level of dld -he^a^ ^-^hibb 



game?” . .. . ; . r ^TTiranco’s Spain ii 

These are questions which touch on ; ’ ’ulotfs writs long 
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over the 


of death 


By Holly FSonn- 



‘*s? 


WHEN PHOTOGRAPHER John Dug^ 
dale set off alarms in TheMetropoUtan 
Museum of Art initfcw Ycufc a few 
• years ago, it wasn't , a form of artistic; 
protest He sni^r failed* to realize- he 
was peering too closely at the paint¬ 
ings, or teaching too near a sculpture's 
foot he had just become ahnostxom-' 
pletely blind. 

After a stroke in 1993, Dugdale lost ■ 
neatly all his sight, saws for a tuxy cres¬ 
c ent of bluny peripheral vision at the 
bottom of his left eveJ He* still 
photographs; though, of scenes, he can 
no longer see at least literally. He out¬ 
wits ms damaged eyes by osing an 
int ern a l sense of hqw things-look to . 
create, a picture; anagtai n^ help to 
" focus foe camera. *T pek have to be 
. oleyer ” besays. 

. : Dugdale : bas learned how to be a 
blind person; Kstanfrig toi boohs -on 
. tape to master a new setof manners 
(never let your bead sink towards 
foe pi ate.when you eat, always look - 
straight at the person- yon-are talk¬ 
ing to. so they doa’t become 
uncomfortable}.He 1, • has. '.also" 
learned tow to be a person * with 
: Aids. T .* : 

It was HCV;. that pre rapfe &frfo 
stroke.five years ago* and bow 
proanptshim to takcaasdctail of 
-anri-vnri. drugs -40 pills «vieiy’ 
day. Neatly two- decades after foe 
emergence .of HTV, Dugdale, like 
millions of others, just has tohe 
clever abaatiL ... . ;.>■•. 

At foe 1996 Vancouver Inter-- 
national Confereuce on Aids, 
discussion. of new treatments 
protease inhibitors was widely ., 
interpreted as prom i sin g a core. 


Some continue to doubt the virus alto¬ 
gether: Continuum, a nwg»yii>» “by the 
. living for foe living” published in the 
UK,, suggests that “the link between 
‘HIV’ and 'Aids’ has .never been more 
than hypothetical”. Peter Dues berg at 
' foe Univc is h y of California Berkeley 
persists m his tong -held view that 
“Aids is neither an infectious epidemic 
nor caused by HTV”.;. 

. Btxt people with Aids don’t bother 
debating its existence. Instead, foey. 
-analyze foeir own existence; For exam¬ 
ple, December 1 is also the I Odi annual 
. Day WHh-(Oat) Art, an observance 
organized by a group called Visual 
Aids that hi ghlight* foe* contributions 
- artists with Aids have made and foe 
. ones they won’t make if they’re 
As part of his contribution, John Dug- 


negative in 1835}, and looks noble, 
determined. His shoulders are almost 
as broad as foe gravestone. It is, nota¬ 
bly, not a picture of death. 

People with Aids are, as Dugdale is, 
going back to work, and Survival 
tAlfred A. Knopf. $23). Andrew Sulli¬ 
van writes: "It is true and truer now 
than even six months ago that some¬ 
thing fat)found in foe history of Aids 
has occurred these last two years ... It 
no longer signifies death. It merely sig¬ 
nifies Alness.” 

At least in western countries, where 
people are increasingly living with 
Aids rather than dying of it, Arts shift 
to foe sanguine is both a joy and a 
shock. Asked about the effect of this 
shift, Sullivan allows tbac M It is some¬ 
what disorienting for this Hio— k*» to 

take its place among other diseases.” 

Anthony Fauci, director of 


"X 


* 


In foe same year, Newswcekran- - . 
a cover storytitled “The End of Aids?" - 
But it is now clear that foe epidemic. 
has not"ended. According tottoUntod 
Nations Program on ;Aids (UNAids), 
33.4 million people are inftseted worid-. -. 
wide and 90 per cent of?those-don’t ■ 
know they are. By 2000, 40 million--- 
will belrvmgwkh foevirus. 

This yearY World Aids’ day ison 
Tuesday, .sponsored,by UNAids, and ' 
will aim events and edneadon^t young • 
people and foe need for. vigilance. • 
“Tins isjust aback of foe envelope cal¬ 
culation, but I. estimate that lOu mD- ." 
lion yomg jjeople' become sexually ' 
active every year," says Peter Hot, 
executive directs ,o£ . UNAids and 
assistant 

trttbc pc6vorti<fecfitttfrwffl'neveri«si£fcl'" 
at'It cannor- stopiffr ArobndKjfoe 
7,000 peopleaged betweenl5 and24 
are infected with HIVeveiy day, that's _ 
five every minute, according to 
UNAids. - . 

lit the US, many pcopfe with Aids 
are concerned that foe pubfic, in its " 
eagerne&sfor the disease to disappear, ’ 
is developing its own blindness. Last 
month. President Clinton declared 
Aids a health-care crisis in minority" 
communities and pledged a farther" . 
$156 million for prevention, treatment 
and training. - 

But from foe private sector, there is- 
no corresponding-flow of funds. At a - 
time when private giving to non-profit 
organizations increased by 7 per cent 
in each of foe past two years, finufing 
for Aids groins in. particular has - 
declined severely. 

Skewed perceptions of Aids are dif¬ 
ficult to smB. In a recent telephone sur¬ 
vey of 1,700 heterosexual Americana, 
conducted by foe University of CalifbrV * 
ma. at' Davis, 27 per cent of zespotn- • 
dents said they “would be less likely so 
wear a sweater that had beat worn one 
time by a person with Aids than if it ' - 
had been worn by .another person” 



dale will be 
at foe Museum of Modcm Ait in New 
York.to launch The Virtual Collection, 
foe * first digital database of works by 
. 200 artists with HIV/Aids, drawn 
together from archives across the 
country. - 

Dugdale also has a new show, end- 
tied VNatore. and Spirit”, running in 
New York and opening in London next 
wok. ft is a collection of pictures rnra- 
-. goal not only because you see what the 
photographer could not; you are also 
seeing pictures ' that are not Kodach- 
rome and are not Hack and white. 

They are cyanotypes which follow a 
proce» invetoedin 1842 that relies on 
foe- light sensitivity e>f iron: salts. -The- - 
r tesubs toribhie- arid/white images^foab"* 
lookn£JB j• -it a < na&ctiief maker':, had 
grabbed your most 
and dipped them in a vat .of col 
] “Your right does not come from 
your eyes, it comes from your brain,” 
says Dugdale, whose portraits, still 
fifes and landscapes help explain the 
difference between.taking and making 
-a photograph. The first is what most of 
us do: see tomefoing and snap it. The 
second is* what Dugdale does. He 
envisages'the scene and makes it 


seems unfathomable to people to 
be a visual artist who can’t see,” says 
'Dugdale.- “But Beethoven was deaf. 
Galileo went totally blind working on 
some of bis most important formulas 
about foe stars.” ; 

Dugdale is 38 now, and lives on the 
top floor of a townhouse in the West 
Village in New York City. He is tall 
and darit with smooth olive skin and a 
gently lilting voice. • . 

; In a self-portrait in his new show he 
seems much the same, -but somehow 
even more imposing. He is seen at 
Lacock .Abbey in England, sitting 
against the gravestone of William 
Henry FoxTalbot (foe inventor-of foe 


he US National Institute of Allergy and 
Infections Diseases, pgtimafftg that over 
die past two decades. 60 million peo¬ 
ple have died from tuberculosis, 
between 40 million and 60 million i 
pie fr o m malaria, and 11 million 
Aids. - 

. But Aids’ continuing, often covert, 
capacity for damage is enormous. 
Though HIV can be treated to the point 
where it becomes undetectable in foe 
blood, the virus remains,, says Fauci, 
“very recalcitrant, stubborn, persistent” 
in other reservoirs of foe body. It is 

juto^jasBpBtipfc * idn^toubaYe isax-with* 
other people. 

• - Dugdale is gay and some of his pic¬ 
tures feature naked men, but his new 
show is not about being gay, just as it 
is not about having Aids or being 
blind, though it is colored by all three. 

He is an activist primarily by being 
active. His prints of a “Paris Porcelain 
Teapot” wfll be sold for $1,000 each to 
benefit the Elton John Aids Founda¬ 
tion. “As a collector of master paint¬ 
ings and 20th century photography,” 
the singer says, *T am astonished to 
find someone who can effortlessly 
combine foe two genres.” 

His cyanotypes are not exclusive, 
and neither, any more, is foe infection 
once known as “foe gay disease”. 
From 1981 to 1996, tire proportion of 
newly reported US Aids cases 
accounted for by men who have sex 
with men, including those who inject 
drugs, decreased from 64 to 44 per 
cent. The proportion of newly reported 
cases accounted for by people infected 
heterosexually increased from 3 to 13 
per cent, according to the Center for 
Disease Control. 

There is still no vaccine. Optimistic 


estimates for the development of one 
expect it to take between seven and 10 
years. Meanwhile, the developing 
world is far worse off than it was five 
years ago. Two-thirds of people 
infected with HIV five in Africa south 
of the Sahara, and the virus keeps 
spreading. “India is going to be foe 
□ext epi- center," warns Fauci. 

In foe developed world, existin g 
treatments are a salve, not a cure. Pro¬ 
tease inhibitors are no panacea. "If 
there’s one big scary story that came 
out of Geneva [venue for the annual 
World Aids conference this year], it’s 
that there is multi-drug resistant HTV," 
says Greg LugLiani of Gay Men's 
Health Cnsis in New York. Existing 
therapies cannot treat those in whom 
resistant strains have developed. 

“I was one of the guinea pigs,” says 
Spencer Cox, director of the anti-viral 
project at the Treatment Action Group 
in New York. He developed 
resistance to his drugs wi thin a 
year after be started taking 
them in 1994. He now admits, 
with hindsight: “I should have 
waited much longer to start 
treatment.” He hopes that 
today’s clinical trials will pro¬ 
duce something that might man¬ 
age bis virus. 

Even when drugs do work 
they often have side-effects, 
some taste of a liquid anti-viral 
called Norvir. which Lugliani rec¬ 
ommends chasing with globs of 
Skippy Honey Nut Superchnnk 
peanut butter. Lipodystrophy, a 
redistribution of fat in the body, is 
' a freaky side-effect of certain pro¬ 
tease inhibitors, ft causes “puppet 
face” (wasting of the face}, “pro¬ 
tease paunch” (thickening of foe 
mid-section) and “buffalo hump” 
(fatty deposits behind foe neck and 
on the shoulders). 

John Dugdale has suffered from 
none of these. He appears in many of 
his own photographs, as dear-skinned 
and as ideally proportioned as an 
Olympic rower. You can’t see his dis¬ 
ease; be hasn't been overwhelmed by 
iL He’s a prime example of its 
livability. 

Adherence to the prescribed drug 
regimen is crucial, not only for stabi¬ 
lizing the system but for preventing a 
build-up of resistance. Many people 
with Aids find it difficult sticking to 
such an intricate schedule taking this 
handful of pills on an empty stomach, 

. that-handful on a full strunach, annth^r 
at 4amfor life. _■ 

Some, calling themselves “drug- 
naive”. simply refuse to take medica¬ 
tion until their health nose dives and 
it's absolutely necessary. 

“I don't object to taking these drugs, 
it’s foe timing,” says Mark Niedzol- 
kowslri, the founder of People With 
Aids Health Group. He criticizes “foe 
old American attitude of if a little is 
good why not take a lot If that’s good, 
why not take it earlier."Dugdale thinks 
the stand-off approach is foolish. ‘Tve 
seen so many people die in that frame 
of mind." 

The photographer is diligent about 
taking his cocktail. He is planning for 
Ins next show “about my progenitors 
and my siblings" and asking himself: 
“How could I really look at them, even 
harder, more intimately?" 

He does not dwell on foe possibility 
of getting his physical eyesight bade, 
though he sometimes imagines it, natu¬ 
rally, as a picture: “A camera with the 
aperture dosing first, then opening." 

For now, his view is clear enough. 
“For Christ’s sake," he says, “just take 
foe drugs and get on with it”B 
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The fine line between 



culling 


By Joe Rogaly 


MERCY KILLIN G is becom¬ 
ing, ntertdless. What waS once 
left to foe discretion of sympa¬ 
thetic doctors is trumpeted as a 


1--41 

J 


«r* 


'. T -' A 



m c qrftrin drctimslances- 
they might be expected fo.has- 
ten a patient’s demise. TBe 
next step can only be -to bring 
what'Americans call “assisted 
suiddc” within the law. : ' 

It tnalfgg ■ no difference 
whether tins happens next year 
or a decade from now.. The 
“ ■ practitioners of the 

. . . __rn rf ■ iImoiK lr ~ 


medic al jjincuuvi«*«». « - 

21st century wifi offer death as 
a consumer choice. The pope- 

■ - ' J ' -.ftAAfnd in nMrClU- 


lar mood, reflected in - 
pers and the .electronic 

- _ —T 1 -—He rn lltfll 


IS 


ns m font direc- 
was for merely left 
now shouted oat 


is 

tion.-’ 
unsaid 
loud- . 

Last Sunday, Jack -Kevoric- 


> 


lan was shown on Amen ran 
television potting an end to foe 
.... Tknmu VffllV The 


leicviaiuu !«**““* r Tw« 

life of Thomas Yank. The 
Shat film which was aired on 


short nim wmen was a™ w 
foe.CBS Sunday evening doca- 
QieQjHiy program 60 Minutes, 

i _L. - —— J-J hv IJT 


meniaiy yw&aiu w 

was clearly regarded by Dr 


- Kevorkian as a boost TO his 
campaign .. to' " legalize 
euthanasia.-. 

: The doctor has been charged 
-with first-degree murder. He 
must be delighted! We are in ', 
for a -globally televised pubfic 
debate. Snuffing out - lives; 
comes second only to sex as a 
guaranteed booster of ratings. 
The outcome is not m doubt: 
two steps ^forward for the argn- 
. meats iso eloquently pro: 
pounded by the rigbr-to-death • 
brigade. . 

-. ft is true that -Mr Youk, a 
sufferer- from a degenerative, 
nerve illness, twice signed a "■ 
letter of anfoonzation and., 
repeatedly nodded his assefo to 
.foe procedare. ff.hfe cond i tion . 
was, as .dqncted, hKnrable, it 
wotdd have been erne! to deny 
him his evident wish. 

He or his frranjy migjta even 
have wanted to altow^ a "TV 
show to be made of iE If so; it 

was_ open to .CBS -to let the 
oppOEtmiiiy pass it by. Thai • 
would have been a supaimman 
act-of self-deniaL : A Dutch 
euthanasia film,'‘Death on 
Request", was shown '•■! bn. ■ 
ABC’« ftimetime Live four 
years ago-. But .-one - lapse .of ■ 
nste does not justi^ anraben/ 


Why, you may ask, are we so 
fastidious? Many of ns accept 
foe medical tradition of not 
"storing to keep alive elderly 
patients in terminal agonies. 
We acquiesce in double-doses 
of panddfiera. which we know 
. to. be lethal. A deadly injection 
of heroin can be a kindness. 
That is as far as some of ns are 
i nclined to go. 

For contemporary opinion is 
altogefoer too relaxed about foe 
■sanctity-.of, life* Once Japanese 
peasants carried old widows to 

foe mountainside. We have 

toadof.sporadic “granny dump¬ 
ing" in file US. This line of. 
th in ki n g is of a piece with abor- 
tion as contraception or the bot¬ 
tling of women’s ^gs against 
the day when it becomes con¬ 
venient to have tbenrfetflized. 

■ Admittedly, few jurisdic¬ 
tions- have formally legalized 
euthanasia. It is pesmiixed in 
Oregon, . Switzerland and, 
famously, the Netherlands. 
Accounts of foe Dutch exam¬ 
ple vary. Some say doctors are 
pushing termination of life as 
a matter of convenience; cer¬ 
tainly many Hollanders have 
taken: to : carrying “not me, 
please” cards. 

These stories are not reas¬ 


suring. They speak of an ero¬ 
sion of. trust in foe medical 
profession. The database also 
tells of the example of the 
Northern Territory in Austra¬ 
lia, where assisted suicide was 
for a while legal. Doubt has 
since been cast over some of 
the diagnoses which led 
patients to ask for their lives to 
be ended. 

Undaunted, proponents of 
laws that would protect practi¬ 
tioners who assisted the sui¬ 
cides of terminally ill patients 
have popped np in the Belgian 
Senate, foe French ministry of 
health, and several US states. 
They do not always get then- 
way. Voters in Michigan, the 
home of Dr Kevorkian, have 
decisively. rejected such a 
proposition. 

In foe latter case, pro-life 
campaigners. originally 
brought together to oppose 
abortion, waked mightily to 
defeat the suggested new law. 
The state’s seven bishops 
wrote to every Roman Catho¬ 
lic household to advocate a - 
negative vote. If Dr Kevorkian 
gets Ms euthanasia debate 
going he will have the relig¬ 
ious right and foe Catholic 
church arguing against legali¬ 


zation. That would amount to 
a powerful opposition. 

Those of us who belong to 
neither group can look at their 
arguments dispassionately. 
What the pro-life case boils 
down to is this: if you permit 
mercy killing you dull medical 
sensibilities, cheapen life, put 
pressure on elderly and con¬ 
fused patients, tempt relatives 
to agree to the “easy” choice, 
perhaps even lay foe ground- 
work for the culling of 
geriatrics. 

The pro-lifers derive their 
argument from their experi¬ 
ence of legalized abortion. 
What started as something 
designed to treat women 
whose health was threatened 
by their pregnancies became 
widespread, a matter of per¬ 
sonal choice. They have a 
point, do they not? Possibly, 
but it has to be set against foe 
inhumanity of “letting nature 
take its course” in every case. 

My own position is that 
every case is special. Some¬ 
times hastening death is justifi¬ 
able, sometimes noL We 
should let trusted doctors 
quietly do it, as they always 
have, but keep the law out of 
iLB 







Two women speak with salesmen as they survey home goods in a Tehran market 
29 November. President Khatami presented the annual budget to parliament on 
Sunday, warning that Iran faces tough economic times ahead. Reuters 


Iran: no. 1 safe 
haven for world’s 
Muslim refugees 


By John Danfszewsiri 


TEHRAN—Which country is the most 
magnanimous toward refugees? Not Swe¬ 
den, Canada. Switzerland or the United 
States. 

Although not generally regarded in foe 
West as a charitable country. Iran now and 
for most of the past two decades has pro¬ 
vided safe haven to more refugees than 
any other nation. Afghans, Tajiks. Azeris 
and Iraqi Arabs and Kurds have sought 
shelter here, escaping civil war, insecurity 
and oppression in their homelands. 

In most cases, the refugees are not 
sequestered in camps but are allowed to 
live and work alongside Iranians. Many 
attend schools and a few even attend 
universities. 

Instances of discrimination and abuse of 
refugees have occurred, and their numbers 
may be on the rise, according to media 
accounts and refugee activists. But overall. 
Iranian treatment of more than 2 million 
refugees appears commendable. 

“Iran, believe it or not. outlaw of foe 
world has over foe last 10 years been foe 
most generous asylum country in the 
world," Soren Jessen-Feterson. assistant 
high commissioner of foe United Nations 
reftigee agency, noted last year. 

• He praised Iran for being in the fore¬ 
front "not only in terms of numbers but in 
the way” refugees are integrated into 


society. 

Despite its willing¬ 
ness to shoulder foe 
burden of refugees, 
Iran gets tittle credit 
and only limited finan¬ 
cial aid from the inter¬ 
national community. 
The United Nations 
High Commissioner 
for Refugees 

(UNHCR) budgeted 
$17 million this year 
for programs in Iran, 
and donor nations 
have been slow to 
come up with even 
that. 

In contrast, in foe 
former .Yugoslav fed¬ 
eration, where 

UNHCR is faced with 
fewer than I million 
displaced people, gov¬ 
ernments have contrib¬ 
uted $149 million this 
year alone, as UN 
member states increas¬ 
ingly earmark dona¬ 
tions for particular ref¬ 
ugee crises. 


According to the 
UNHCR, the total 
refugee population in 
Iran is 2.1 million, 
down from 4.5 million 
in the early 1990s. In 
addition to the Afghans, 
there are about 600,000 
Iraqis. Refugees of 
other 

nationalities — Tajiks, 
Bosnians, Azeris, 
Eritreans and 
Somalis—make up 
the rest. 


new wave of people seeking refuge here. 

Fighting in October 1996 between the 
two main Kurdish factions in northern Iraq 
caused 65.000 Kurds to flee to Iran in a 
single month. 

According to the UNHCR, foe to Lai ref¬ 
ugee population in Iran is 2.1 million, 
down from 4.5 million in the early 1990s. 
In addition to foe Afghans, there are about 
600.000 Iraqis. Refugees of other national¬ 
ities—-Tajiks, Bosnians. Araris, Eritreans 
and Somalis—make up foe rest. 

About 25,000 Afghans and 65.000 Ira¬ 
qis are cared for in refugee camps, accord¬ 
ing to Bertrand of foe UNHCR. But most 
refugees fend for themselves. They find 
jobs as domestic workers or cheap labor¬ 
ers, mainly in construction and agriculture. 

Bertrand said at its peak the Afghan ref¬ 
ugee population in the country was 3 mil¬ 
lion. About half those voluntarily were 
repatriated between 1992 and 1995, after 
the fall of Afghanistan's Marxist govern¬ 
ment seemed briefly to herald foe return of 
peace. But repatriations have slowed to a 
trickle; just 1,400 refugees have returned 
so far this year. 

The Afghans who remain in Iran are 
mainly ethnic Hazaras. They are Shiite 
Muslims, tike their Iranian hosts, and fear 
persecution in Afghanistan at the hands of 
Sunni ■ Muslims, of - foe • ruling Taliban 
regime. The Taliban deny that Shiites are 
harmed because of religious differences. 
Many Hazaras are skeptical, however. 

after hun¬ 

dreds of Shiites report¬ 
edly were massacred 
this summer after foe 
fall of their northern 
stronghold, Mazar-i- 
Sharif. 

A group of Iranian 
diplomats and journal¬ 
ists also were murdered 
during the takeover of 
the stronghold, spark¬ 
ing anti-Afghan riots in 
Iran. The backlash hit 
some of foe refugees: 
in foe city of Esfahao, 
dozens of Afghans 
reportedly were 

stabbed and beaten, 
despite a government 
appeal for restraint. 

“The Afghan people 
and refugees are caught 
between two Taliban,’’ 
complained Sheikhza- 
deh, the political acti¬ 
vist "One Taliban is in 
Afghanistan and are 
killing Afghans who 
are Shiites. The other is 


^rpg-^lly 


“Iran complains that it does not get a 
large enough share of foe pie. considering 
foe number of refugees here," said Pierre 
Bertrand, program director for UNHCR in 
Iran, who voices concern that the Iranians' 
patience may be running out. 

That is a concern because the tide of ref¬ 
ugees shows signs of tiring again as more 
Shiite Muslims flee Afghanistan’s stria 
Sunni Muslim regime, which denies 
women and girls an education and foe right 
to work. 

As part of Iranian President Mohammad 
Khatami's policy of more openness to the 
world, his nation is hoping for greater 
international assistance to help it cope with 
refugees. Khatami's government argues 
that caring for them is one field in which 
Iran and foe West can cooperate. 

Such cooperation might be more likely 
if fire refugees here were not so invisible in 
the West—a situation caused in pan by 
Iran’s past isolation and by the physical 
remoteness of Afghanistan, where civil 
war has put more than 1 million people to 
flight for from the attention of the world. 

Recently foe cash-strapped Iranian gov¬ 
ernment has become reluctant to accept 
new refugees, said Morteza Shcikhzadeh. 
an Afghan political activist. Newcomers— 
some of whom get into Iran with the help 
of smugglers charging $1,000 a person— 
have no chance to get green cards, which 
means they face foe threat of arrest and 
deportation. 

Furthermore, without legal status, newly 
arrived refugees cannot seek work permits 
or send their children to Iranian schools. 
But authorities still tend to look the other 
way when they see refugees crossing into 
Iran and working illegally. 

Iran first began absorbing large numbers 
of refugees in foe late 19706, with the out¬ 
break of civil war in Afghanistan and a 
Kurdish rebellion in northern Iraq. Over 
foe past two decades, war ebbed and 
flowed across those two countries, and 
each new outbreak of fighting brought a 


in Iran and is unfairly judging our people 
because of thpir (slain) diplomats." 

There are ofoer indignities as well, but 
most refugees interviewed said foey were 
happy to be in Iran. 

“It is much better than in Afghanistan. 
At least we have bread to eat," said Fati- 
meh Hadari, 38, as she waited at foe 
UNHCR office with her youngest son, 
hoping to receive financial help for medi¬ 
cal treatment Part of the reason Iranians 
have been so generous about admitting ref¬ 
ugees is thar the first big waves came at 
foe same time that Iran itself was in the 
throes of its revolution. 

Its borders were more or less open, espe¬ 
cially to Shiites from Iraq and Afghanistan 
seen as sympathetic to foe cause. 

Welcoming fellow Muslims was viewed 
as in keeping with the late Ayatollah 
RuholLah Khomeini's virion of a world¬ 
wide Islamic revolution—one based on 
religion, not nationalism. Then came the 
nation's 1980-88 war with Iraq, and Iran 
was willing to admit Kurds and Iraqi 
Arabs fleeing Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein’s regime. 

"For Iranians, it was considered an 
Islamic duty to give refuge to people who 
had launched a ‘jihad’ (holy war) against a 
foreign invader,” Bertrand said of the 
Afghan refugees. 

After 20 years, the country’s welcome 
may be becoming strained, admits the 
UNHCR official. And it is anyone's guess 
whether the welcome mat will be pulled in. 

For now, though, among people whose 
profession is to ease the plight of refugees 
around foe world, Iran remains a country 
that is spoken of in tones of respect. 

“Iran absolutely deserves credit," said 
Groves, the UNHCR spokeswoman. By 
accepting so many refugees and absorbing 
their costs itself, “Iran is ooe of foe most 
hospitable countries in the world.”! 


LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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Dt Nabed AJ Sherif, chid editor of Ad DustffHayJrxp 
blessed with boy. twins, ': Tariq anif-Ha^m' ^ 
Wednesday 25NovemJSer98. Mr Sherif anfofois.tti^ 
were visited by HRH Princess Somayab anfo i^iaisr. 
band Nasser Jotideb, minister^ of LDferi^d^ 'rae' 
conple also.received-a cafltroin HTO,Piine^aa^ 
Bln ZenL A noinber of women from Arab; andforg gnc 
diplomatic corps also paid the couple a visft*;ti«^fcC 
Sberif has already three chilfreri: Nadda |l5) ,<Fa 

(11) andWojood ( 8 K • *>*;■■ 
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r rHOW MANY of .us .can 
^say With-hand i)n heart :. 
-Thatf -^fiey^haw • never~ 
~rlied?jWhjvisiir:that we . 
rr try.io'distort the truth so 
often Tn our lives, and 
what benefit do-we gel 
from it? There are many 
different types of lies. ' 
and we all have or own 
way of concealing them/. ■_ 
Imagine a whole'day 
without lying. Can it-be ••' 
done, . I. wonder? Your : 
■ .friend telephones ‘.you, 
arid' after talking about' 
her problems ' for an- - 
hour, she says “sorry, I 
must be boring you," to." 
which you answer “Oh.- - 
no. Of course not.”_ Or 
your friend rums.. up.. 
with a new hair style. - 
and despite, the fact that" 
it shows of' her big ears, 
-you say "wow. it.looks.: 
great.'’ These are lies-- 
when you think about it,’"’ 

Small'or white lies. - , 
dominate oiir-lives,-odd 
drey are often so sponta- : • 
neous. that we tend to i 
forget that we say them 
a lot. How many times • 
have you starred a con--., 
versotion with words.of.: 
flattery? We think that 
lies make our life easier, 
■and sometimes we lie to 
avoid .trouble, or to 
please and : * impress^. 
Sometimes we . say - - 
things because we know ' 
that the person wants To 
hear it. 

Lying is a verbal coin : 
through which we buy 
time. Often, it-is more 
economical to -say-:a 
small tie. rather than 
spend hours arguing 
with someone about a_. 
fact which may - cause..: 
controversy.- 

In fact, lying has 
become a habit. Our . 
everyday life is made up 
of] them, : _tp '-such'-'an - 
extent that-, -when we- - 
wanrto: say.the_truth,>p": 
bave-‘to-Starf ^qur-seri^-£ 
tehee with *a prologue- 
.like “Frankly, speaking." - 
or “I am sorry but.” 

Lies have many - 
. forms. They can be good 
or bad. strong or weak.. ' 
and pleasing or hurtful; 
Lies can wound a per¬ 
son, .and. corrupt' a - 
nation. Our parents 
reach us from the very 
beginning not to-lie. but 
we all know that it is. 
very hard to practice 
what they preach. —. 

The success of:a.lie... 
depends on the skill of 
- the liar and victim’s 
innocence. The -skilled _ 
liar learns how to con- _ 
trol his body language 
so as to not give away 
the lie. Only the very 
best liars can get away 
with - this. Normally. 
there are rell tale signs 
that a tie has . been - 
made—physical clues 
like irregular move¬ 
ments of hands and legs.'. 
or turning the eyes away. 
from someone's,stare: - 
. We humans have even . 
come to enjoy lying. All - 
T ask is that please "make - 
them 'white lies,' which . 
have no real effect .or.. 
impact on those around 
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Modern Arab art at a glance 


By Kofi Attah 

Special to The Star 

.ART IS the buzzword of communication. Paintings 
have become vital as a form of interaction in a rap¬ 
idly moving world. Today, it is the visual images that 
speak out. They disseminate the message 
as fast as light. 

In contemporary Arab societies, visual 
art has come to occupy a crucial place in igfc 
the field of creativity and intellectual * 
exploration. The emergence of this new 
mode of pictorial expression adopted by 
the Arabs has brought about numerous 
changes since the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury, and led to the concept of modernism. 

Today, ait has a significant role in the 
study of the sources of creativity in 
present Arab societies at every level, that 
include the aesthetic and ideological. The 
artist, as an individual creator with a spe¬ 
cific style and mode of expression, has" 

.. sought ip drive his message across to his. 

- audience-and-all those intereitetWiuirt: •! - 

Irrefutably. Arab art is expressed in a 
visual language, emanating from the inter¬ 
dependence of various cultures which are 
bom from the movement of different peo¬ 
ple from the world. The combined cultural 
influence of Europe, Africa and Asia has 
reflected sophistication and adornment. 

It is therefore appropriate for Darat A1 
Funun to display the works of selected 
contemporary Arab artists as part of its 
decade of existence. The 10th anniversary 
celebration exhibition features, photogra¬ 
phy, paintings, sculpture and ceramics. 

Forty-seven different artists with 47 very 
different approaches to their works—most 
of them combine in their works the influ¬ 
ence of East and West. 

There are many artists. Jordanian and 
others, whose exile outside their countries 
has impact on their works. They give 
prominence to scenes taken from social 
life and historical events by means of figu¬ 
rative signs. 

The Jordanian artist. Nabil Shehadeh 
lives in Sweden, his native Jordan has 
inspired most of his abstract paintings. 

Others such as the Syrian Marwan Kas- 
sab Bachi. who lives in Berlin translates 
his profound sensibilities, beyond any 
form of mimesis and reveals his human 
experiences in an irresistible manner. 

The exhibition under the theme. ‘The 10th Anni¬ 
versary of Contemporary Arab Artists “is loaded 
with painters whose recent works extend a decade's 
enquiry into the passionate relation of the abstract 


and reality. In which the intimate is as much in the 
frame as the great political and social events that 
shape them. 

Other artists include the Palestinian Vladimir 
Tamari. His native Jerusalem has inspired many of 
his water colors. On the other hand, the Jordanian 



Rafiq Lahham is much influenced by his surround¬ 
ings which he portrays in his etchings. 

However, it is to the Assistant Director of Darat AI 
Funun. that particular attention must be paid. 

Ada an Sharif is a painter with a talent far beyond 

‘Windows and Doors’ 


Hani Hourani’s vision of the past 


By Ghassan Joha 
Star Staff Writer 

HSTORY IS associated with 
images that brings the post into 
life. Jordanian artist Hani Hou- 
rani recently opened a unique 

photography exhibition at the 
BaJadna Art Gallery in Wosfi 
AI Tal Street. ‘Windows and 
Doors' simply narrates history 
through photography. 

The exhibit, opened under 
the patronage of Amman’s 
Mayor Nidal AI Hadecd, dis¬ 
plays 76 large and middle-size 
photos of old and traditional 
buildings from various comers 
of the Arab world. 

The objective is to uncover 
the past while integrating the 
present, to pursue reality with¬ 
out depriving the images of 
their historic values. 

The combination of interpre¬ 
tations that are visible in these 
photos portray the abstract cul¬ 
tural aspect of old buildings 
which date back to many years. 
The artist takes us on a ritual 
trip of traditions in north .Africa 
and the Middle East. 

Hounuii concentrates on the 
traditional atmosphere of his¬ 
tory by using important details 
such as antique doors and 
windows. 

His current exhibit is consid¬ 


ered unique because it displays 
pictures of monuments that no 
longer exist. These monuments 
use doors to venture into the 
past and windows to forsee the 
present and future. Doors are 
mainly made of either wood or 

metal creating a vivid scene in 
each photo of different build¬ 
ings. Windows on the other 
hand, invite us inside homes 
through the reflection of the 
penetrating tight. 

Shadows of old doors and 
arches in Tunisia and Motroco 
add a touch of liveliness to the 
pictures. 

Windows, however, are por¬ 
trayed in different shapes and 
styles holding within them all 
the secrets of the past in an 
association with the present. 

Egyptian oriels which are 
windows projecting from the 
wails and supported by corbels 
or brackets, introduce a unique 
style filled with Arabesque 
ornaments spread over (he sur¬ 
rounded area. This kind of win¬ 
dows were common during the 
Islamic and Ottoman periods. 

Churches and mosques are 
also featured. These sacred 
places force an atmosphere of 
holiness and secrecy reprc* 
seated in bell-towers and 
minarets. 

Hourani's sensitivity is evi- 




ON 

THE 

BOX 


his generation. “My paintings are musical'’ he says.' 
During the 1993 Jerash musical festival be Went on 
stage to synchronize his 2m x 3 m paintings with the 
oa-going music that thrilled, many musical fans at the 
concert. 

Some of the artists find their inspiration in popular 
imagery. This is found in the visual - 
universe of the Tunisian Goctider 
Triki whose works are based on the 
poetical elements of the image. The 
Moroccan Muhammad Kadm and' 
the Egyptian Adam Henein who 
paint scenes with a great liberty of ■■ 

* interpretation, all adopt a signifying 
figuration. 

The exhibition is a. single- unity 
devoted to Arab art. The works of 21 
artists are seen in the bine house and 
the rest of the 26 are displayed in the . 

lower halls of the foundation where 
video screen shows die many exhibi- 
■ ^tions-Sam-Al Funun has devoted, to 3 - 
die innovating Arab aifi^. t 'I^b-gi4Bt^'<'‘ 
fWantak Sifl impressive. gwepwndWapkvo. 
and yellow colors, which display vari- 
' ous pictures of figures. 

Darat AI Funun is dedicated to pro¬ 
moting contemporary creativity in the 
widest sense, bringing various forms 
of artistic expression together and . 
relating creation and form to each 
other. In 10 years of incense activity, 
it has become an essential venue for 
those interested in contemporary arts. 

The contemporary venue assem¬ 
bles various Arab artists living in dif- - 
ferent parts of the world in a context 
that modem Arab arts are evolved. 
Though it is difficult to give an inven- 
toiy of all the approaches since the 
very beginning, it has vividly 
revealed the creative dynamism of 
ideas underlying modem Arab 
culture. 

Finally it demonstrates what can be 
attained through individuals. This can 
be seen through the works of Ammar _ 
Kh a mmash , a painter and an arehi- . I 
tect, who helped in the renovating I 
works of Darat AJ Funun. Or the 9 
Sudanese who has specialized in 
graphic arts and who now lives and 
teaches arts in the USA 
Organizations and cultures work¬ 
ing together. 

The 10th Anniversary Exhibition of Contempo¬ 
rary Arab artists continues till 28 January 1999 at all 
the exhibition halls of Darat A Funun, in Jabal AI 
Weibdeh.* 


The headmaster 


By Ifatihal Ahmad 

Special to The Star 

THE “SONS of Mr Headmaster,” currently shown on JTV's 
Arabic channel is not die kind of program we expect to see a 
famous actor such as Kamal AI Shinawi take part in. For he 
starred in many movies, and in most of these, he was the 
young, ambitious: and at times, macho Egyptian male. However 
Al-ShinawTs mature role as an educator and father was per¬ 
fected, proving that he is just as good in television soaps as he 
once was on the sOver-screen. 

' Co-staring with him is the enchanting Lyta AI Taber, and 
unlike him, she is much experienced in TV soaps, for she has 
been in television series for most of her acting career. However, 
sfae is new to the role of the timid housewife who has no wor¬ 
ries in die world bttt to provide comfort fra: her family. This is 
because in. her eartier soaps, she was accustomed to the role of 
anedneator, business woman and die strong willed independent 
latfywho lets nothing sand in her way.' 

The series has many important massages to convey to the 
viewers. It’s main concern is die economic situation in Egypt, 
an issue reflected in most Arab countries, which forces many 
young men and women to take up jobs they would never think 
of doing if they had decent well paid occupations, or even if 

they were employed in the first place.. 

It also tackles foe dfletnma of the newly weds, or those 
engaged tp.be married. This section has a heavy responsibility, 
mainly that erf finding suitable living quarters for their families. 
Because starring a new life is rather expensive, they end up 
beir^ engagedfor a vay longtime. - 
Tbs sons of the headmaster—also the tide of the drama— 
were raised on vittae and respect, but they were forced to take 
up jribs their father thought were detestable. To say the least, 
foejr father was disappointed at his sons choice of work* bur be 
becomes even more .frustrated when his eldest decides to start 
his 1 ringing career in a sleazy night dub with a belly dancer at 
-hi&skie, ringmglbe sflBeswunesrraecoukithnik of. 


mused career. The senes is a reflection on reality, for the new 
wave of Arab songs have neither meaning, and nor origjnaEry. 
. mixing the western with the oriental and hence giving the songs 
a rather muffled identity.:. _ . - 

. The headmaster’s problems are doubled when his second 
. son is ^preached by. a gaoler, and lured to work with the lat¬ 
ter’s boisses under fab: pretenses, indeed viewers wonder 
about the naivety and even .stupidity of the boy who was 
blinded by moi^ ^,glanxw,.w1xich.made him foil to recog¬ 
nize the obvious signs about the wealth of the boss, and his 
generous offer. ... 

Again AI Shinawr comes out as the caring and sagacious 
father, who is not ftxded by foe sudden wealth and luck of his 
son. Just Eke any Gather in real life, he is prepared to fight the 
wodcTforfoe sake of his son, which he does. In this respect AI 
Shinawi sets an example that deserves to be followed by fathers 
in the Arab world, fee we rarely see a father who is prepared to 
jun^p in the deep end to save his children. But will the headmas- 
tobe able to save his kids from foe vices of the worid. we have 
to watch to find oulB - 


deni in his work, since they 
draw ihe viewer ro the roots in 
which foe truth lies and history 
preserves its sacred values. The 
exhibition also sheds light on 
foe significance of foe house as 
a vital element for social 
relations. 

Hani Hoiinmi held his first 
exhibition iu 1996 in Baladna 


Gallery which paved foe way 
for further shows around foe 
Kingdom. Bom in 1945 in 
Zarqa, Hourani obtained a 
bachelors degree in 1970 in 
Political Science from the Uni¬ 
versity of Jordan. He pursued 
photography courses, at the 
Lebanese Ministry of'Informa¬ 
tion in Beirut in 1974 and in 


Photo by Mahmoud ShawKat 

Moscow in 1975. The artist’has 
been the director of the New 
Jordan Center, since 1992. - - 
The artist chose to. hold his 
current exhibition at Baladna 
Gallery to pay tribute to. the! 
House that gave him his first, 
opportunity. “Windows and 
Doors* runs till 18 December JI 


Exhibition 

M The British Council 
is currently showing a 
special exhibition titled 
The Holy Land, which 
commemorates the 
golden jubilee of the 
British Council in Jor¬ 
dan. The exhibition lasts 
till 12 December. 

■ An exhibition of 30 
oil paintings by the Iraqi 
renowned artist All Naj¬ 
jar. is currently showing 
at. the Institute Cer¬ 
vantes, and lasts till 14 
December. 

■ The French Cultural 
Centre is hosting a spe¬ 
cial exhibition of photo¬ 
graphs displaying the 
Journey from Morocco 
to Turkey. The exhibi¬ 
tion • continues till 17 
December. 

■ The exhibition of 
delightful photographs, 
titled Windows and 
Doors, is currently show¬ 
ing at the Baladna An 
Galleiy, at Gardens 
street The photos, taken- 
by Hani Hourani, end 
foeir ‘ display on IS 
December. 

■ The American Cen¬ 

ter features a poster exhi¬ 
bition marking the 50th 
anniversary of the Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of 
Human Rights. The 
■exhibition, which 

includes . 30 posters 
reflecting the .history .of 
human . rights movement 
in the US. will be on dis¬ 
play until 30 December. 

. H The 10th anniver¬ 
sary exhibition of Con¬ 
temporary Arab Art¬ 
ists, is currently showing 
at Darat AI Funun, Jabal 
Ai-Weibdeh. and goes on 
until 2& Januaty 1999. 


Lecture 

'M The Darat AI Funun 
will host two art meetings 
during this week. On 10 
December. the New 
York-based Palestinian 
artist Sarnia Halaby will 
feature the ‘Computer 
Art' in cinematography, 
while on 17 December 
Iraqi artist Ismael Fattah 
and critic Kifah Habib 
wilL give a talk. Both 
meetings will be held at 
5:30 pm. 

P The Goethe Institut 
and in cooperation with 
the Applied Science Uni¬ 
versity (ASU), will orga¬ 
nize two lectures this 
week. The first, on 6 
December, will feature 
the ‘Law Studies in Ger- 
> ' v hile the second 
Will discuss 'Interna¬ 
tional Trade Arbitra- 
tion on 7 December. 
Both lectures will be held 
ra Arabic at the ASU 
premises by Dr Omayya 
Alwan of Egypt. 

Film 

*■. Th r e European Film 
Festival is currently on 
dispray at the Royal Cul- 
S. Ccn f r - The festival. 
SS? i bows different 
?<***. movies from 
11,1 

^ Fl £ nch movie enti- 

w be shown at the 

°i itur!:,i Center on 
7 December at 6:30 and 

O.30 pnj 

ter" A , merican Cen- 
' s lowing The 
Christmas Box, today 

ImSS?”#"!? Dccem ber 

and Sf! R,ch 2 fd Thomas 
mid Maureen O’Hara Th* 

Hovie begins at 5 pm, 
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China, the first country with a billion citizens, marches towards new economic heights 


next century 


By Tang Zheng . • . 

■ i*ot OF foreigners are asking 
when China will be the biggest 
M economy oh the block? 2010? 
gl 2025? 2050? 

II Alotof Chmeaf* officials ar »^ **yyp - 
■ ■omists axe asking a different ques¬ 
tion: does thatrmlestone realty-matter? 

According to the US-based Rand 
Corporation, China wDl outstrip Amer¬ 
ica as the world’s largest economy in 
terms of gross domestic product. 
(GDP) around the year 2010. 
jfc. This prediction isbased on Chi- jupg] 
J na’s rapid growth rate in recent JUJ 
years and its enormous mark et . ~~ 
potential. 

Statistics alone malci* the Chinese 
economy look remaifcahfy good. Over 
thelast 20 years or so^Chma’s GDP has 
grown at an annual average rate of 9.8 
percent, reaching 7,477 3. billion yuan 
(US$900 billion) in 1997: Its GDPnow 
ranks seventh in the world. Its foreign 
exchange reserves are the world’s 
biggest after Japan’s, hi 1997, China was 
for the fifth consecutive year the second 
biggest recipient of international invest¬ 
ment money after the US. Before 1978, 
foreign investment in China-was mL - 

However, many Chinese officials 
refuse to be so,dazzled by thesilver lin¬ 
ing that they can*t see foe doutLEco- 
nomic success, as a US professor said, 
belongs to marathon jmnners .rather 
ffian 
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by 2000, alio wing people to live a rela¬ 
tively comfortable Efe; and third, by the 
middle of the next eentury, to makeChi- 
. na’s per capita GDP reach the level of 
moderately well-developed countries. If 
these final two goals are achieved, then 
China's modernization will have been 
basically realized. 

As it turned out, China’s GDP 
quadrupled in the 15 years from 1.980 to 
1995, five years ahead ofschedule. Does 
this mean that the whole plan will 

-- run ahead of schedule? Some 

jjjp ~~ ! dunk so. 

Hi “ffthese performances were to 

“ - continue, China will overtake the 
United States m2015,”saysDr. Hu An- 
gang, an- economist with the Research 
Group for China Studies under the Chi¬ 
nese Academy of Sciences. 

“The critical factor is to choose the 
economic engine that’s right and power¬ 
ful enough,” says Hu. “One important 
thing to do is to expand die rural maiket 
by speeding up urbanization. 1 ” - 

China has 800million formers, many 
of diem left redundant by market forces. 
These rural workers are migrating to 
cities, and have triggered the establish- | 
merit of around 10 million enterprises. 
Hu argues that flu* trend should con¬ 
tinue, benefiting both those who remain 
on die. land and those who leave it 
When formers have more urban con-. 



►History is littered with milestones, but the path that many of them mark only becomes 


dear-when seenin the rearview mirror. The significance of the Wright brothers’ flight along 
^a‘Md^<£arolmabeadLisevidentenough:atthetime,mQ^:peopleme^ 

win the economic marathonr tne economy forward, says Hu. - o * ' a x 

“The ^country’s economic growth • - That may wdi happen, saysDr. He theirlives. Today. however. information technology. databases and uiiiversaJ media allow us 



will slow down,” says Zhang Lupin, ah 
economist with the State Development 
Planning Commission (SDPC). Ac¬ 
cording to Zhang, the rapid growth of 
the country’s economy in the last two 
decades has been stimulated by severe 
* shortages of almost all goods and ser¬ 
vices. This “ honeymoon period” is 
coming to an end. Some markets are 
now glutted, certain sectors are expierir- 
enedng difficulties and, to compound 
these problems, China’s state enter¬ 
prises are being res bructured. 

Another handicap is that China’s 
high-tech industries are. sdQ in their in- 
fenev. “It’s premature to talk big,” says Yii 
Jianguo, another SDPC economist, who 
bflifw China rmnarm e to e xchange 

its low-valued labor-intensive goods for. 
high-teda products on fog. internati on al 
market for quite some time to come. 
Zhangand Yu say that China’s econ- 
i, omy can move up a dasson the high¬ 
ly tech ladder by upgrading outdated in¬ 
dustrial equipment and technologies, 
and by making its automotive, com¬ 
puter, telecom and electronics sectors 
as competitive as those in the US- But 
nobody expects this to be easy. The 
best laid plans may be stalled—or even 
derailed—-by one-of a host of growing 
problems: growing unemployment 
which could lead to social turmoil, in¬ 
equality of wealth distribution, energy 
constraints, population explosion and. 
ecological deterioration. 

In a recent example, Ch in a’s timber 
industry has been shut down in Sichuan 
and Yimnan after beingoited for causing 
the soil erosion that lead to major flood- 
ing along the Yangtze River— and teach¬ 
ing China that if the economy is devel- 
^ oped at the expense of nature, trouble 
lies in store- . ' 

Realistically, therefore, any quick ea>- 
nomic miracles are bound to have sizable 
side effects that in the long term may put 
the whole plan in reverse. “The rime 
frame for solid economic uansfonnation 

could be as much as a century” Yi says. 

“It is no easy job for the Chinesegov¬ 
ernment to steer 1.2 bSUon people to¬ 
ward modernization-” 

Thecountt/s leadership is stony* Re¬ 
iterating that China is still at an mihaJ 
stage of an economic Long March-In 

1987, the government announced a 

jj^as ssasg 

Yang Zheng wuttes for China 
Features, a division of the 

Bzumo-BASED XlNHUA NEWS AGENCY. 


Liping of the China Institute ofBank- 
irig, but “how” is a lot more important 
than “when.” 

“Forget about racing and overtak¬ 
ing,” says He, “The key. thing is our 
route must be safe and piacticaL”© 


their lives. Today, however, information technology, databases and universal media allow us 
to anticipate—sometimes wrongly—the events and passages that signal history in the 
making. Extra-terrestrial life, youth-scarce societies, cloned humans (or parts of humans) 
and a new economic pecking order are some of the early candidates for the coming century 


This may be the century humans find they are not alone in the universe 


Measuring their journeys in lightyears and microns, 
two branches of science race towards historic events 




ByAriesKeck 

S cience has . provided many of the 
milestones that mark the path of 
foe 20th century. The 
image of the atomic 
mushroom cloud and 
foe television footage 
of American astronaut Neal 
Armstrong stepping onto the moon are 
twooffoem. 

Given foe accelerating pace of sci¬ 
entific discoveries—arid their applica¬ 
tions—it. is likely that our-journey 
through foe21st century Will be stud¬ 
ded by'more milestones carved by the 
world’s scientific establishment. A sur¬ 
vey ofjust two major fields of research, 
biology andspace exploration, suggests 
that we brace ourselves for a series of 


paradigm-shattiering discoveries. 

In the next century we may well find 
that we are not alone in the universe. Hu¬ 
mans may set foot on an¬ 
other planet. And here on 
. earth, a brave new biologi¬ 
cal future will certainly fol¬ 
low foe complete mapping 
of foe entire human generic code. 

Outer space, beyond our planet, and. 
inner space, inside ourselves, seem to be 
foe places to watch—from a scientific 
perspective—during foe next 100 
years. 

In outer space, there has been a hia¬ 
tus. Images of moon landings gave way 
to ones of foe Challenger space shuttle 
exploding and National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) ex- 
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plaining the disappearance of foe 
US$800 million Mars Observer as it 
reached Mars in 1993. Spurred by a 
few spectacular failures and foe de¬ 
creased competition from Russia, 
which made it easier for Congress to 
cut NASA’s budget, foe agency has 
been forced to adopt a new, leaner and 
meaner approach. 

In a radical departure from NASA’s 
former centralized projects, foe cur¬ 
rent generation of programs have no 
announced target, no top-down direc¬ 
tives and A funding cut-off that’s under 
$5 million. But foe new NASA pro¬ 
grams promise a new set of milestones. 

On foe drawing board are plans to 
complete foe first international space 
station. Voyages to foe planet Pluto and 
our sun are budding for foe next mil¬ 
lennia. Dan Goldin, named to head 
NASA in 1992, foresees projects to 
Mercury and Venus using innovative 
“space sails” that would be driven by 
foe sun’s energy. 

And closer to home, last summer’s 
discovery of massive ice reserves on 
foe moon open up possibilities for hu¬ 
man settlements. A “local” supply of 
water greatly simplifies the logistics of 
space colonization, and it can be bro¬ 
ken down into its oxygen and hydro¬ 
gen components as a source of rocket 
foeL Plans for our nearest neighbor in 
the- solar system include rocket 
launching centers and permanent re¬ 
search centers. 

In an about-face, NASA is also in¬ 
tensifying the search for life on other 
planets. What s p u rred this resurgence 
was twofold: the discovery of what may 
he Martian fossils in a meteorite found 
in Antarctica, and foe discovery on our 
planet of tiny organisms adapted to live 
in extreme heat, bitter cold, foe deep¬ 


the esde to human life is 


est parts of the world’s oceans and even 
inside solid rock a kilometer below foe 
Earth’s surface. 

Buoyed by these findings, the SETI 
project, which stands for foe Search 
for Extraterrestrial Intelligence, is now 
moving ahead. Dismissed as wasteful 
by Congress in 1993, SETI, which 
looks for signals of otherworldly life 
through a systematic search for radio 
signals from outer space, is finding 
new life both in private and public 
ventures. 

But foe most 
ambitious program ■ » 

is foe brand-new A fflflil C0fD( 

Astrobiology Insti- . . , 

tute at NASA’s tltl 6806 tl M 
Ames Research ■ > . « 

Center. This new A 

program seeks to » ■ . ». 

pull together dis- Blit IIIS If !Jg 
parate scientists to ■ 

focus on foe search Bll tflCWTiif |1 
for life outside our 

world. Several initiatives focus on what 
lies beneath foe mysterious ice of 
Jupiter’s moon, Europa. What looks like 
a watery world trapped under miles of 
ice may be an incubator, carefully pro¬ 
tecting and coddling life. 

Many scientists have stopped argu¬ 
ing whether or not life exists on other 
planets. Now, they say, foe only question 
is when and where we will find it 

While space has long been foe Final 
Frontier, on Earth foe thing that re¬ 
mains z. Brave New World is ourselves. 
Humans are boldly moving into foe 
territory charted by Aldous Huxley in 
his damning novel about foe dangers 
of tinkering with foe very stuff oflife it¬ 
self, the human genome. But hand-in- 
hand with foe dangers are astounding 
possibilities for ending disease, curing 


cancers and recreating foe human 
form. 

DoDy, foe “sheep heard around foe 
world,” proved that we could now cre¬ 
ate an entirely new animal with exactly 
the same genetic code as an adult one. 
Positivists see cloning as a way to pre¬ 
serve near-extinct species. Still others 
see ways of avoiding foe rigors of aging 
and extending human life beyond foe 
100-year mark. Within foe next few 
years, agriculture will not only mean 
farming milk or meat, but also rare hu- 
man hormones, en- 
■ zymes and organs 

Aliy BWBIOg for transplantation. 

iig_ - Scientist say 

nan ute is that’s foe d P or the 

iceberg. The Hu- 
DIIIBStQIIC, man Genome Pro- 

nl that we’re iSure" 0 ”^^ 

* q identify and se- 

dluf quence every part 

of the human 
genome by 2003, opening up a welter 
of possibilities for fixing genetic dis¬ 
eases, picking-azid-choosing “ideal” 
genes and further tinkering with what 
makes us human in the first place. 

Last September, however, a private 
company announced that it planned to 
have the genome sequenced before 
2003. Maryland, US-based Gelera. Inc. 
is using a less-proven but much fester 
method, and governments,lawyers and 
lawmakers have already expressed 
concern. A private company owning 
foe code to human life is undoubtedly 
a milestone, but does it signal that we’re 
on foe wrong path?® 

Aries Keck is a Washington, 
D.C.-based writer specializing 
IN SCIENTIFIC ISSUES. 
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For the first time, more people over 60 than under 20 

In Italy, the pendulum will swing away 
from youth while the next , nii 
century is still young ^ 


By Susanna Jacona 

y 2010 , Italy will be the first 
major civilization in history 
where the number of citizens over 
60 years old exceeds 
the number under the age of IS. 
Italy, a country with no babies? 
Italy, where 98 percent of the 
population are members of a jggj 
faith—Roman Catholicism—that njfjjji 

frowns on birth control? How Hull 
did a country noted for its fecun- 
dity become one trying to work out how 
it will navigate the 21st century without 
the vital resource of youth? 

Decreasing birth rates have become 
commonplace in the developed world. 
In Italy, however, birthrates have notjust 
declined. They’ve nose-dived to one of 
the lowest levels in the world; roughly 
1.22 babies per household. 

This steep fall has taken place over the 
course ofonly a few decades. In 1950, for 
instance, the ratio of young to old was 3 
to 1, with an average birth rate of2.1 chil¬ 
dren per household. Suspects in this 
mugging of the birthrate include a 50 
percent decrease in the average Italian 
male’s sperm count and a general decline 
in fertility amongst developed countries. 

Yet infertility alone cannot account 
for the population patterns of the past 
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four decades or the projections for the 
future. The real answer lies in the poli¬ 
tics of the country: Italy simply isn’t in 
the business of promoting families. 

Having children is often as much an 
economic question as a personal one. In 
a country where dual income house- 
iting k°hk are common, public aid 

- such as daycare facilities are a vi- 

tal factor in deciding whether or 
not to have children. Italy has 
proven unable—or unwilling— 
to meet these needs. In many parts of 
southern Italy, for instance, there is no 
state-funded child care available until 
the age of four. Parents must rely entire¬ 
ly on themselves or private care. 

When it comes to subsidizing fami¬ 
lies, Italy ranks as one of the most parsi¬ 
monious states in Europe. The German 
government gives parents the equivalent 
of US$44 (73,000 Italian lira) each 
month for the first bom child. France 
gives $175 for the first bom and up to 
$750 for the sixth, while the UK gives 
monthly grants of $70 for the first bom 
and $56 for subsequent births. Italian 
parents, however, get only $8.50 per 
child from the state. 

The consequences of this policy will 
be etched in the country’s demograph¬ 
ic profile for years to come, according to 
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■nre face of the future: how a 


shrinking pool 


is thetrlfflon lira question^ 


ISTAT, the Italian National Statistic and 
Census Authority. Its next census is 
scheduled for the year 2002, but many 
regional tallies have already confirmed 
Italy’s “historical passage” to a nation 
whose population is dominated by old¬ 
er generations. In one example Pavia, a 
prosperous city in the north of Italy, re¬ 
ported in 1995 that, of its population, 
1 S.7 percent were over 60 and only 11.8 
percent under 20. 

Some cities have decided to take mat¬ 
ters into their own hands. Forii, a city in 
the central region ofEmilia, has pledged 


to provide free “home educators” for 
children up to three years of age and of¬ 
fer grants of 4 million lira ($2,425) to 
parents who choose to work part time in 
order to cake care of their familie s. 

At the national level, the Italian Par¬ 
ents Association (MOIGE) is seeking 
more financial aid in the wake of the Eu¬ 
ropean Monetary Union. “Our hope is 
that European economic integration will 
bring better family politicsstates the 
Association. Seeking recognition as “the 
true productive strength of a civil soci¬ 
ety,” MOIGE has made some ground¬ 
breaking proposals, such as translating 


die costs of an abortion into family 
grants. “An abortion costs the Italian 
' Health Ministry roughly 3- miTK nn lira. 
Let’s give the same amount to families 
who have the courage to give birth. As 
long as having childreznneans being 
poor in this couptey, Italy 
for in Europe or anywhere else," argues- 
MOIGE. 

Meanwhile, theltaliangovernment 
ban its hands fhiyrivaling m ntb thw con- - 
sequences of the felling birthrate.Many - 
school districts, for instance,have been 
left floundering without enough stu¬ 
dents. Teachers are being fixed or trans- 


&rred to other does- 

A bigger concern « ihe cou«ry 5 
pensionsystem. What will l»PP« 
when the number 

wclfcre overwhelms the number of crii- 
zem contributing to the system through 
emplovment? The government is al¬ 
ready feeling the pinch, aiul a wide rang¬ 
ing debate over solutions such as pnva- 

tization is underway. . . 

It may be that the solution lies m the 
thousands of would-be immigrants 
Who land on Italian shores each month. 
Requests for dtizenship are routinely 
denied and these people returned to^ 
their countries of origin. Recently, law 
makers from several political parties 
have suggested chat the government let 
these people remain. 

Their argument runs something like 
this: “These immigrants are all young: 
let’s give them Italian nationality and 
let diem fill our empty schools.” Bold— 
and impolitic—words, but perhaps the 
first step towards change. A multicul¬ 
tural society may be the only way to 
-keep Italy a “young” nation as it ap¬ 
proaches the 21st century.® 

Susanna Jacona is a Rome-based 
WRITER SPECIALIZING IN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL ISSUES. 
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Master the market. 

Want to know what It feels like to be an lap af the world? 
Get an Iowa MBA and you’ll be sought by leading nadonai 
and International corporations. 

Top employers know that Iowa MBAs have the skill to 
apply technology to business opportunities, the knowledge 
to develop effective solutions and the persistence toga 
the Job done. 

The Iowa MBA. Your ticket to the lop. ;Jjj 

E-mail- towamba0idowa.edu 
Website www.btz_ulowa.edu/mba 


The University of Iowa 
School of Management 

1-800-MB A-IO WA 


THE POWER OF 


GLi SAL MATRICULATION 


LEARN ENGLISH 
IN THE USA 



Beginner to odvancedleveJs~ - ■ . 

Small Classes, Individual Attention ^ 


WASHINGTON, DC 



New Classes Start Every Month 
University English Preparation 
Native-Speaking Teachers 
F-l Student Visas 


Fax: 1202) 337-1118 


ARLINGTON, VA 


( 703 ) 524-1100 

1550 Wilson Blvd. 
Garden Level 
Arlington, VA 22209 
Fox: (7031 524-7681 
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http://WWW.LADO.COM 

University of Dallas 
Intensive English Program 


wUaoming fpNem rrtirtmeil ftteflf ffff zfltO 
iht Colleges of: 

Arts & Sciences 

B nrfnew c Arim( nt i tf r u H n n 

Engineering 

Pharmacy 

Law 


Intensive ESL Program 


♦2300 students enrolled; 13:1 
studenldacully ratio 
•International student services 
provided 

♦Listed as one of the best 
midwestem universities 
in 

U& News & World 


Backed by the largest graduate business 
school in the Southwestern U.S. the UD 
IEP offers the best in English language 
and business preparation 


UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY • WESTCHESTER 

For more information call: 

1-800-874-PACE ext. 2195 

wwtu.pace.edu 


The Center for English as a Second Language 

Southern Illinois University - Carbondale, Illinois 
Study Intensive English 
■Intensive English 25-30 hours/week 

■8-week terms August-May ■Two 6-week terms May-August 

■Tuition per 8-week term: SPmffl — .Tuition per 6-week term SI20Q.0Q 

_ 1 .Integrated p- M 

| Curriculum j 'Jty'***'**** 

VJ .Elective Courses j Ta *n] 

\ p»rt TlffS . . \| in Pmnuneijaien. j nr j 

\ c \ Vti cabulary. e di*i Oig j 

/ 
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For Information Contact: Intensive English at UD, 1845 E. Morthgate, Irving. TX USA 75C62 
Pficne: 972-721-5011 ♦ Far: 972-721-5254 ♦ V.'cbsite: htlpi/'/gsm.udallas.edu/'iep.'english.html 
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★ One Month Intensive Teacher Training Course 

★ Practical Teaching Experience 

★ Unlimited Teaching Opportunities 

★ $1750 Tuition and All Materials 


The 


\ _ L ** / 

For more iufbrmadou write: 

Director. CESL. Southern Illinois University. Carbondale, Illinois 62901-4518, USA. 
Telephone: (618) 453-2265 Fax: |6l8j 453-6527 e-mail: cesl@siu.edu 


Log on to Global Education: 

http://www.worIdpaper.com 



(202) 333-4222 

2233 Wisconsin Ave., NW 
Washington, EX! 20007 USA 
Pox: (202) 337-1118 
E-mail: TbaeharTraining@lodoonJ com 
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www.LADO.com/Tecicher/Honie T.htm 
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Institute 

Study English at a 
university withmore / 
than 350 academic , 

programs in the 1 
automobile capital 
, of the U.S.A. 

351 Manoogian Hall 
Wayne State University 
_ Detroit Michigan 48202 
TeL- (313) 577-2729 
Fax: (313) 577-2738 
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® SCHILLER 

xgy INIZ8NUB9UL QNIVBS9TS' 

A UNTVERSTTY Of' DtVESSrrY & 
rNTERNATIONAUTY 

MBA 

• hmniopri 

• ImemathiuU Bxd Sc Tonrinn 

- fadbnnaiioii TeduokiKV 

- Public Sector Muttgueat 

MA 

- tnmwraial Ihrori & Tourjam 

- tomnOoial Rrfatjcm & Dipkcaqr 


• tattruabocal Hood & Tocriam 
- inrcTjuMonal Robrions* Dipknuty 

Associate of Science 


Jannarj, Uar & AQgiBt 
SCHILLER INTERNA TTraJAL IKTYEBSTTY 
AUm Office Dq*WP - 
31-55 WslcJoo Rend 

London SKI 8TSEngtocd 
Td: ( 44 ) 0171928 8484 
Poe 0171 <3301228 
http^Avwwjidiilteredu/ 
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7 OWwufi Stal* Uolnrsity, Lot ApgtriM 
Anuflwfutu 

smtotUKmjQumqm&tota^ct.mi 
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I JIO University of Illinois 
wlv at Chicago 

Tutoiium in Intensive English 


I Year-round En gHwfa studies 
| Twelve, 4-week 1 teems per year 

I Sixteen levels of learning 
I TOEFL Preparation 
I Bridging program 
) Credit & non-credit programs 

- For Information; 
Spring Hm College, IELI 
. '4®S§ Dauphin St 
Mobfle, AL USA, 36608-1791 
Fa* (334) 460-2190 
email: cwallace@8hceda 
http://www^bc^dn 



■ SmaB classes, professionaj 
racimy, on-campus housing 

Contact: 

Uniwrssy or «noh at CKcago 
Ttfnrtmta Intenriw EngSsh (MC324J 
601S. Morgan a, Ftoomam 
Otago, ftote 60607-7108 

^31^ -996-8098 fK312-89&4394 
lutDriunjguie.adu 


Certificate 

A« AmMian TEFl Piognori 



Spartan Health 
Sciences University 
School of Medicine 
in St. Lucia, West Indies 

* Classes starting Jan. May & Sept 

* 36 Months Undergraduate program 
leading to the Doctor of Medicine degree 

* Instruction in English 

* WJL0. Listed 

For information: S.HB.U. 

P. 0. Box 224, Vleux Fort, St Lucia 
West Indies 

Tet 0581454- 6128 PAX: (758) 454-6811 


EARN THE INTERNATIONAL 
TEFL CERTIFICATE VIA 
DISTANCE LEARNING 


•Accraifl ted in ternational CWtMcate 
course fTEFL/ESL) 

■ Macement asstetanea 

* No poor teaching experience or 
foreign language required 

■ SehotaraNp Assistance avaitebto 


Worldwide Teachers 
Development institute 

Bostorv/Guadalaiara/Pigtance Learning 
Td: 617-262-5766 Fax: 617-262-0306 
visit our wd> site: www.bostontofl.com 
Bmail: bo8TontehOmsn.com 



fee! Contact Eta Kalis for 

Moreinfonnationat 

d£atB@woridtimesdnm 


America s 
Preferred 
Distance 
Learning 
university 


BACHELORS - MASTERS « PH D 


- No clacsroom attendance - Distance learning. 

- DiBtinguithad faculty - Accalarateo oegrea programs 


countries and so Stales m the USA, 

Washington International University 

P. 0 , Box 1158 , arvn Mawr, pa isoio-USA 
PaX:B 1 D- 537-1 DOB - E-mail- wa 5 hunJvQap.net. 


Bachelor's, 

Master's,: 

Ph.D.s. 

Take courses using 
texts/p hone/mall/Emal l. 

No classes- Low Costs 
Individual tutoring. Self-paced. 
Credit forprior education. 

Colombia PacificUnlversity - 
105 Digital Drive, Novato, GA 94646 
For Informaftonr 

800-582-5522—htlp^VAAW.CPUrtre.odu 
inqufrfoeeCPUnfvjBcfo 
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Amman cinemas 


• Philadelphia I (Tel: 4634149): Red Comer 

• Philadelphia H (Tefc4634149): White Squall 

• Galleria I (Tel: 07933430): The Mask OfZorro 

• Galleria O (Teh 079 33430): Saeedi At The 
American University tArabti 

• Plaza (Tel: 5699238): Saeedi At The American 
University (AsuUr; 

• Concord I (Tel:.5677420): Primary Colors 

• Concord II (Tel: 5677420): french Kiss 



ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran ■ 
3:lft~AniimmBut (tVf ) 

“ 3 JO—The adventure of the 
Bush Patrol 

4:00—Neighbors (Drama) 
4*30—Peer Pressure (Doc.) . 
5:00—French Progs.. : 

6:1(K—Wind at my bad'-. - 
7:00—News in French 
7:1S—FrenciProg. 

‘ 7 JO—NewsHeadlines - 
7J5—MurphyBrown 
S^Today’sHeahh" 

8:30— Tfae Pretender {Dr ama ) 
9:15—ABC of Democracy . 
10:00—News At Ten 
10J0 —JFUmr 
12:00—.TwSsted' 

: SUNDAY 
3:00-—Holy Koran' 

* 3:10-f-Pink Panther (Cart) 

3 JO—Pumpkin Patch 

3 JO—The Adventures of the 
Black Stallion 
4:00—Big Cat piary (Doc.) 

4 JO—Vld Kids, . V- j-' : 

5:00—The American Chart 
Show 

6:00—French Program ’ 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 

7 JO—News Headfines 
7:35—The Brittas Empire. . 
8:00—French Program ..\ 

8 JO—Walker/ Texas ranger ' 

(Police Drama) , 

9:05—Farming & Ecology ‘ . 
9:30—Behind the Scene 
10:00—News in English 
10J0— Mini-series. 

11:20—DoogleHowser v. . _ 



Thefntemet Cafe every Mondap at &00pm. 
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MONDAY . . V ; : 
3:0(K-Holy Koran }y- 

3:10—Batman (Cartoon) 

3 JO—David CooperfleM * 
(Children Drama) .. 
4:00-^Neighbors (Brnma) ■’ - 

'••'--..'•aiflbffAti'oJ' 


.4 J0—French Program . . 
6a0—Wind At My Back 
7:00—News In French 

Tl*i nimti Ti tigt aiii .. 

' -7 JO^-News Headlines .* 

7 J5—Parenthood (Comedy) 
8:00—The Internet Caffe 
8J0—BigSky 
9J0-—Encounter 
MkOO—News at Ten 
10JO-FX. -The Illusion 

TUESDAY 
3rt)0—Holy-Koran 
3:l0-^Freuch Cartoon 
3JO—Bananas iripyjainas-v 
4rt)0—Life £hoice$(ppoO T - 
-4JO—SmaBTalk' Yti /■ 

ft • Tlhinvimf aiiffl nmi nW, 1 , 


S4fl M othei i of the wild 
6&0—French Program 
7:00—News In French 
' 7:15—French Program 
7JO—News HftaHlfnre . . 

7J5—Step by Step 
8:00—What Would You Do? 
8J0—Tom Jones (Drama) 
9d)5—You and Your Car 
9J0—Uncnt-with movies • 
10:00—News At Ten 
10:30—Lonesome Dove . 
U:15-^Fibn.- 

' ; WEDNESDAY 

' 3HN>—Holy Koran . 

3:10—The Adventures of 
Teddy Ruxpin 


3 JO—Halfway Across The 
Galaxy & Turn Left 

4 JO—Masters Of The Maze 
5:00—French Program 
6:15—Wind At My Back 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 

7 JO—News Headlines 

7J5—(2 Point 4Ch0dren) 
8:00—Envoy Special 
8J0—N.Y-PJ) 

9J0—Great Moments Of 
Science & Technology 
9:40—Faces & Places 
10:00—News at Ten 
10J0—The Cover Story 
11:15—The Album Show 

THURSDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Superman (Cartoon) 

3 JO—Space Precinct (Sci-fi) 

4 JO—The Science Show 
5:00—French Program 
6:25—Sparks (comedy) . 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7JO—News Headlines 
7:35—FamOy Matters 
(comedy) 

8:00—Museums of The 
World (Doc) 

8 JO—Dr Quinn- The 
Medicine Woman (Drama) 
9:10—Oprah Winfrey Show 
10:00—News at Ten 
Hk30— Film: 

12:00—Dudley (Comedy) 

FRIDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Moby Dick (Cart) 

3 JO—Treasure Hunt 
4^0-r^French fUm , 

6:25—The Simpsons (Cart) 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 


7 J5—Fresh Prince of Bd Air 
8:00—Cinema, Cinema 

8 JO—Babylon 5 

9:10—Ancient-voices (Doc.i 
HkOO—News at Ten 
10JO—The X FDes (Drama I 
11:15—The Halifax 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRAN AiS 
SAMEDI 

17:00—Fast pas never 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’ceaf de Colomb 

DIMANCHE 
18:00—Bonne esperance 
19:06—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 

LUNDI 

17:00—Thalassa 

19:00—Le Journal 

19:15—Magazine sdentifique 

MARDI 

18.-00—Les ctenrs b rules 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Fractales 

MERCRED1 
17:00—Ushnaxa 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 
20:00—Envoyfe special 

JEUDI 

16:00—L’&ole des fans 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’oeuf de Colomb 

VENDREDI 
18:15—Fort Boyard 
19HH)—Le journal 
19:15—A116 la Terre 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 



Top 10 Rentals 

■ The Mask Of Zorro 
■Armageddon 

' Titanic 

■ Horse Whisperer 

* •' P* J 

Snake Eyes 
Dangerous Beauty 
Sliding Doors 
There Is Something 
About Mary 
Out Of Sight 
the Mighty 


Top 10 Original 

• Titanic 
Austin Powers 
Kiss The Girls 
Amistad 

Desperate Measure 
The Full Monty 
Six Days-Seven Nights 
Seven Years In Tibet 
Jackal 
The Game 



iiim Embassy, Tel. 5930054 


_____ sv'Tel 

Open daliy from 12700 — 9:30 
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ACROSS:' 


5C^Jr>B*azl' 
10 Foirhlcay'; * 
residents 

14 Clergyman . 

15 Booster rock¬ 
et 

16 Astahrrts- 
trees 

17 Thkaninthe 
act 

20 Cart, pro* 

21 ShoebOneans 

22 

29 Came togeth¬ 
er 

24 Seed awer¬ 
ing 

25 Many 
Kerrigan, e£. 

29 Pate de foie _ 

30 CunedleOBr 

33 Romero or 
Franck 

34 Alphabet run. 

35 Composer of 

■tyway, . 


36 Reefy ashea 
: 39 0neottha.. - 
: c Banft Wngs 
-40 Sat • 

41 Nesrwayup 
htfi 

42 AuthorRand 

43 Piaster - 

44 Nut 

45 Typed ranch 

46 Oates cam- 


47 Rhrertothe 
■ Rhone 


50 Oenfcfs 


53 Very seldom 

56 Cfcetrtx 

57 High or easy 
Mower 

SB vahIde 
sgSenefcle 
60 PtaypourxJs 
61-Prted 

DOWN 

1 Maine efty 

2 IsraelsMes- 


: . %■ 

mm 

3 Bolder - 
: 4 Racofajour- 
- ney- 

5 Potential-* - 
cate? - 

6 Plume source 
.7 Dregs 

8 Typec/raUe 

9 Irxfen prince 

10 Cancel 

11 Bends the 
head 

12 Comer 

13 Blue 

18 Annbonas ' 

19 Author 
Khgstey 

24 Gometp . 

25 La_,Man - 

26 Novelst, Ken : 53 Husivhueh: 
once 


32 SurfeSedv. 
3« *Beau_’ v 
OS'xmrlkxf&tP: 

< iJBT; . 

37 Bert ' . 
SB-Hal 

43 EacpreC. 

44 LoveaSaks 

45 Fam . 
machine pto- 
heer 

46 Sltetardal 

47 Pfeanodcfim 

48 Look over 

49 Stfttfeafajia; 

50 Gtocmy 

51 Be overly 

•fond ' 

52 Wtotorfore- 


flfFIHEWHL 

O SHTWEnt Mafii Service* 


27 Damsfie " .54- 

28 tfroafayan . 55 Abort W. 

goat 

29 AccrrfStand 

30 Januarylb 
- Juarez . 

31 YhmcbB 

O SSB.TMwMattaSennee* 

r ^rf. 
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HOROSCOPE 


- ■ 'By Linda Black- 

Weekly TTp: The sun is in Sagittar¬ 
ius, much to evetybody’s delight. 
Sagittarius is the sign of-abundance 
and patties. • • . 

Aries (March 21-ApriI 191 Saturn 
is retrograde in your sign right now. 
That means your focus really should be 
oo completion. ..... 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). Looks 
like there’s quite a lot of activity in 
ybnr house. The party, continues, but 
you should be able-to find some quiet 
tfeae for you and the one you love. • 

- Gemini (May 21-June 21). You 

, bare tbe c^Qrtunity to gfSL some excel¬ 
lent coadfing. The bad news is that it’ll 
come from a partner that you’d rather 
fPguewitfL • , . 

-Cancer (June ^-july 221 This is a 
busy tine of year for you. Looks like 
you've got more than, enough to do, 
and. more work coming in aD the time. 

• jLe© (July 23-Aug^ 22). You’re 
^absolutely inagniftcenL Others will 
■Hock to“see you because they've beard 

sojnuch abrait you. and beca u se you're 
performing so brilBandy right now. 

': ^Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept 221 You may 
feel squashed by your obligations. If 
yoh were all of. Santa’s elves, you 

• coaldnt finish betyfinng on your fist, 
especially to the In^i degree of quality 
you expect ftomyourself. 

Libra (Sept. 23-Oct 23). You and 
your, friends are thicker than thieves. 
You’re very intelligent, and you’re even 
smarter .when 'you're all working 


Scorpio (Oct 24-Nqv.211 An older 
prison^ possibly your boss or a parent, 
could be a righteons bore. Might as 
well relax. All this prison really wants 
is attention, so go ahead and give 
it-/'.' •; • > 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). 
You’re locking very good. You're a lit- 
fle mfflE confident than usual- That's 
because the moon is transiting Leo, 
brining you out of your shyness. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). You 
could find that you’re stressing about 
money, but don't What you need is 
^■ available. It’s just that yon have to go 
to a fitdc bit of wmk in order to get iL 
Aquarius (Jan. 29-Feh. 18). Argue 
’with y our partner widt tbe intention of 
crxmog to a new agteemenL 
Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). These 
are your busiest work days and your 
best chance fora promotion ora raise. 

, If You’re Having a Birthday This 
JWeric Ywi’re outward bound this yean 
-Trine for you to stretch your legs as 
well as, your mind, by taking on a new 
challenge. . '*'•' - , ■ 
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Bridge 
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The Art of Crossruffing 
By Omar Sharif and Thnnah Hiisch 

Nritber vulneraHe. North deals. 

NORTH 


♦ Q 94 
K J765 

OAK9S7 

♦ Ybid 

. WEST EAST 

AJ875 >62 

. 9A4 . 9 Q 109 8 2 

.0654 OQJ102 

* K J 103 +02 

SOUTH 

♦ A K 10 3 
V 3 

O 3 

+A987654 
The bidding; 

North East South West 

1H Pass 2C Pass 

2D Pass 2S Pass 

3D Pass 3NT Pass 

4S Pass Pass ' Pass 

Opening lead: Ace of v 

When your total winners are sever¬ 
al short of tbe number required to ful¬ 
fill the contract, it is often necessary 
to resott to a crossruff. Here is a clas¬ 
sic example of bow to proceed. 

. In view of the obvious misfit, 
North was understandably reluctant 


to play in no trump, so proceeded to 
four spades in full knowledge that 
South would probably have to handle 
a Moysian 4-3 fit The confidence in 
South proved to be justified. 

Wbst led the ace of hearts and con¬ 
tinued with tbe four. When tbe king 
held, declarer could count four side- 
suit winners. The trump suit, there¬ 
fore, would have to furnish six tricks, 
and the only way was via a crossruff. 

Tbe first thing to do when pla nning 
to crosstuff is to cash your side-suit 
winners. After taking the ace and 
king of d iamo nds, declarer came to 
hand by r uffin g a diamond low — in 
view of the opening lead and continu¬ 
ation, trying to ruff a heart low was 
too dangerous. Ace of clubs and a 
club ruff low left declarer in position 
to claim four more tricks regardless 
of the distribution. 

Two red cards were ruffed with the 
ace and king in the closed hand, 
sandwiched around a club ruff with 
the queen of trumps. Declarer now 
had nine tricks, and ail] held the nine 
of spades in dummy and the ten in 
h a nd . Another club was ruffed with 
the nine of trumps. If that held, it was 
the fulfilling trick. If it was over- 
ruffed with the jack, the tot of trumps 
would be established as the 10 th 
trick. 

O 1998. TMose Mafia Savkts 


HARUE 



■\. .What if I told you that the girl of your dreams 
is closer than you imagined—that you could 
reach out and touch her?" 

O bWATnlxmc Media Scmces 


Jumble 


UoKramble tbett four words, one kt- 
ter to each squue, to form fear o*tU- 
wy words. 


JOSHUE 


■31 



GUNEI 
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L_L 
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PROTTE 




MOH 

GEA 
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thg s urprise M ^ w m as s a egrawl by Uw 


Answer: 




nnxrm 


A A* A A A 
Jumbles: HOUSE BEGUN POTTER HOMAGE 


3S0N 3HX HDnOHHl— 
sooeSms oqomsoo emos £rtd oj oACq stooped moh aoMsuy 


Words of 
Wisdom 


You are judged not only by 
the company you keep, but 
the company you keep away 
from. 

An accuse is nothing but a 
lie under covers. 

• • • 

A large favor entails a 
large obligation. 

• • m 

By hurrying, we pass by 
more than we overtake. 

Fools line the pockets of 
lawyers. 

An ounce of prevention is 
better than knowing wh&did 
it 

e 199ft, 7tibsne Media Service] 
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Le miracle cimeiforme par VironiquB Abw-Njjmek 


Supplement en fran?ais du Star 


Le lion en 
cage 

Ca y est. L’artide pub- 
He dans les colon nes du 
Jourdain le 22 octobre re- 
lalant la folle quete jour- 
nalistique d'Abullah 
“Apo" Ocalan, vient de 
trouver sa chute. Le lion 
est en cage. Celui qu’on 
croyait en Syrie, en Arme- 
nie, en Russie. dans le 
nord de Tlrak, celui qu'on 
imaginait tapi dans une 
grotte de Cappadoce, ou 
red us au Gn fond du Cau- 
case. Went d'etre arrdte, a 
Rome. La fuite et 
i'arrestation de "Apo". si 
elle doit faire r£ver John 
Le Carre de son prochain 
roman, a le merite de po¬ 
ser une question cruciate. 
Et I'ltalie, en refusant 
d'extrader le combattant 
kurde. en donne une re- 
ponse digne d'intereL 
“Apo” est-U un criminel, 
un terroriste. ou bien est- 
il un combattant de la li- 
berte ? Rappelons que la 
minorite kurde. qui repre¬ 
sente environ 13 milli ons 
d'indi vidus en Turquie, 
n'est pas reconnue en tant 
que minorite et qae selon 
la loi, rusage de la langue 
kurde au parlement est il¬ 
legal et punl de plus de 
vingt annees 

d'emprisonnemenL A cote 
de nous, la cause palesti- 
nienne pose la meme ques¬ 
tion que celle soulevee par 
l'affaire Ocalan. Le “ter- 
rorisme" frappe-t-il plus 
aveuglement que toutes 
les guerres du monde? 
Quels sent les crit&res qui 
op&rent la distinction en- 
tre un resistant et un ter¬ 
roriste? Par quel miracle 
le prix Nobel de la palx- 
fut-il attribue un jour a 
un ancien fedayi. et par 
quel miracle arrive-t-U 
qu'un ancien activiste du 
groupe Stern, en la per- 
sonne de Yzthak Shamir, 
accede un jour au poste de 
premier ministre? □ ne 
'agit pas de defendre 
Apo” qui, dans sa faqon 
de gerer la guerilla, reste 
un adepte des methodes 
jadis prisees de Staline. et 
qui a multi pi ie les assassi¬ 
ns ts d'activist es retires, 
alors considers comme 
des traitres a la cause. H 
s'agit de dire qu'un jour 
peut etre. lorsque les mi- 
norites kurdes auront ac¬ 
cede it la condition 
qu'elles reveudiquent, 
“Apo" ne sera plus aux 
yenx du monde un terro¬ 
riste sanguinaire, mais un 
revolutionnaire dans la 
veine de ceux qui ont rnar- 
qu£ I'histoire de la region. 
Si. comme le disait Brecht, 
-les Etals sont des mon- 
stres /raids*. alors il est lo- 
gique que certains ne puis- 
sent vouloir les secouer 
que par la violence. Mais 
le present et les jugements 
qu’il porte ne valent rien : 
seule 1'Histoire aura le 
dernier mot sur la vraie 
nature de Abdullah 
“Apo" Ocalan. ■ 

George Weibdeb 


Vous voulez 
ecrire en 
frangais ? 
Alors n’hesitez 
pas a collaborer 
a la redaction du 
Jourdain. Que 
vous soyez 
passionne 
de politique, 
d ! economic, de 
societe, vos 
articles nous 
interessent! 


Stephane 

Foucart 

5664153 


Uicriture cimeiforme, la plus aacienne du monde, futinventie par les Sumiriens au quatriime aide avant JC, pour les be 
administratifs des grands centres urbains de Misopotamie. EQe se repandit dans le Proche Orient a I’Age du bronze, nuns ypu 
supplantie vers 1300 avant JC par 1'ecriture hieroglyphique egyptienne vfhicuiie par I'extension mUiUnre de V Egypt?• Le 
cuneiforme, bien attests en Syrie, a d'aiUeurs inspire le systems egypden vers 3000avant JC, via les relations marititnts entre 
VEgypte et la cdte syrienne. . 

Le cuneiforms (litt. '‘en forme de coins”) doit son nom a I'apparence de ses caract&res en forme de clous. Les signes eti^tttgrav 
a i’aide d'un roseau sur des plaques d’(agile fraiches {voir photo) que Von siduut easuite du soleiL ^rimitivenunt, lesdessua 
reprisentant des objets ou des compositions symboliques. Mais Vargile, contrairement au papyrus se prite mol a la reproduction 
rapids de dessins. Les scribes fursntainsiamenis a pratiques de couries incisions avec lapoutiedu roseau, ce qui donna aux 
signes cede forme de triangle aUongf, la “tige*' Haiti produite a Vorigine par le mouvement de retrait du roseau. Cheque signs 
avail un sens fundamental (id#ogramme), mais tris tot il faBut introduire des signes phonitiques pour reproduce I’apparei* 
grammatical de la phrase. Ainsi le systkme devint mi-idiographique, mi-phonetique. RJut utilise jusqu’au premier miBe notre 
avant JC et servit a la notation du babylonu 
hittite pourtant de soucke indo-europeenne. 

Jamais le stade de la decomposition de la syBdbe. - _ s _^ --.— - . - 

occidentaux qui ne trouvaient, dans les systhnes euneiformes et igyp&ens qa’une transcription imparfaite de leursparticulantes. 


Societe 



Le calvaire banal des femmes battues 

La Jordanie est loin d'etre epargnee par la violence conjugate, Les pesanteurs sociales et juridiques qui 
caracterisent le monde arabe en general et la Jordanie en particular sont Vobjet d’une lutte achamee du 

gouvemement et de quelques associations. Une enquite du Jourdain. 


En 1995, 54% des 

femmes interrogates au Costa 
Rica, 59% au Japon, 29% 
aux Etats-Uuis et 25% au 
Canada ont dedarl d'avoir 
subi des agressions de la part 
d'un membre de la famille 
(1). Dans on pays comme la 
Jordanie i'obtention de statis- 
Gques Gables est problems- 
tique. Mais le fldau est bien 
14. +Naus devons sirieusement 
prefer attention a ce dange • 
reux phdnomlne qu ’est la vio¬ 
lence conjugate, qui est source 
de souffiunce pour de nom- 
breuses femmes et qui constti- 
ue une violation de leurs droits 
les plus il#mentaires.» Le roi 
Hussein, en s'adressant en ces 
termes au Parlement. a ieve il 
y a peu le voile sur Tun des 
aspects les plus sombres de la 
situation des femmes en Jor¬ 
danie. Dans onze pays de la 
region, e'est une veritable 
revolution qui est eu marche. 
La signature, par ces pays, de 
la Convention pour 
1'e limin ation de la violence et 
de la discrimination contre 
les femmes, dans le cadre 
d'un programme regional des 
Nations unies (UNIFEM), 
devrait changer dans les an- 
n£es h venir la situation des 
victim es de violences coqjn- 
gales. Sous le slogan : «Une 
vie sans violence, e’est notre 
droit*, la campagne, organi- 
see par l’UNIFEM. a ete offi- 
ciellement lanc^e par la prin- 
cesse Basina Bint Talal le 22 
novembre. Une promesse 
dont beau coup de Jorda*. 
niennes espirent qu'elle sera 
tenue. 


Recits de la 

violence 

quotidienne 

•Je ne voulais pas me marier 
over lui parce que je savais 
qu’il buiaii beaucoup et qu’il 
se conduisait comme un enfant, 
mais j’ai ite forcie par ma fa • 
mills». MalgrS elle, Kifah est 
devenue I’^pouse d'un homme 
qui depths les premiers jours de 
leur manage I'a, sans cesse. 
battue. *La premiere fois qu'il 
m'a battue. c'Ctaii pares qu’un 
jour, alors qu it prenail son 
bain, il m’a demand# de lui 
frotter le corps et que j'ai refu¬ 
se, par limidii ajoule la 
jeune femme. Aprfes avoir subi 
a de n ombre uses reprises la vio¬ 
lence de son mari. Kifah est 
partie se rtiliigier chez son 
fr&re. Mais en d^couvrant 
qu’elle ertait enceinte, suivant 
les couseils de sa famille. elle 
est remrtie chez son mari. De 
retour "chez elle". ia situation 
ne s'est pas amelior£e. Au con- 
traire, son mari est devenu de 
plus en plus agressif, malgnS sa 
grossesse. Mais tout de suite 
apr&s son accouchement, Kifah 
deride de quitter d£finitivement 
son bourreau pour sauver, et sa 
vie et celle de son petit gar^on, 
d'une situation devenue insup¬ 
portable. *Ma vie avec lui de- 
venait d la Jin extremement 
pinible. // me battait chaque 
fois qu'il me voyaii. Et quoad je 
lui demandais pourquoi. il me 
ripondait toujours qu’il iiait li- 
breer qu’il pouvait faire tout ce 
qu’il voulair de moi», se souvi- 

ent Kifah avec amertume. Le 
corps de Kifah est abiral. Son 
mari ne la battait pas qu'& 
mains nues. Les meubles, la 
vaisselle, les chaises, jetes en 
travers du visage, font plus raal. 
Aujourd'hui, Kifah vit avec sod 
gar^on de quatre ans chez sa 
m&re en attendant le divorce. 
*Je travaiUe maintenant 
comme esihiticienne pour 
gagner ma vie et faire vivre 
mon fils*. explique-l-elle 
fifcremem. 

Mais quel avenir pour Kifah 
et son enfant? Sans le divorce, 
elle ne repoil pas de pension de 
son mari. Une fois le divorce 
accord^, si elle decide de se re- 
raarier, elle perdra directement 
la garde de son fils. La loi est 
ainsi. Et si elle ne se remark 


pas, elle restcra aux yeux de 
tons “la femme divorcee". La 
societe escainsL 
Maba, quant a elle, a 34 ans. 
Mariee. cinq enfants de hois 
mo is h. seize ans. Contrairement 
4 Kifah. elle parle de son mari 
avec reserve. Elle explique que 
son mari est un homme bien. 
Qu'il est. la plupan du temps, 
gentil et qu’il ne la bat que *de 
temps en temps*. «Parfois. je 
ne comprends pas pourquoi il 
me bat. S'il me punissaii parce 
que je me comporte mal, je 
comprendrais», s'excuse Maha. 
Tout en essay ant de defendre 
son man, timidement. elle re- 
connait la violence des coups 
de son £poux. * Une fois je lui 
ai sugger# d'aller chercher un 
travail, car il 4tait au chomage. 
alors il est devenu si furieux 
qu'il m’a frappee a la tite avec 
un gourdin. Ce sont les voisins 
qui sont venus me secourir». 
ajoute-t-elle. A piusieurs repri¬ 
ses, la jeune femme a voulu de 
se plaindre & la police du com- 
portement de son man. A 
chaque fois. au dernier mo¬ 
ment. Hesitation a eu raison de 
ses decisions. «La seule fois 
que j’ai os# partir. je suis all#e 
me refugier chez mon pire. 
Mais il m’a renvay4 chez mon 
mari en me disant qu’il ne four 
pas qu 'une femme se plaigne 
de son epoux *, expUque-t-elle. 
Maha vit toujours avec son 
mari er elle va continuer 3 vivre 
avec lui sans rien faire pour 
changer sa situation. Tout juste 
se plaindre de temps en'temps 3 
la famille ou aux voisins. Et at- 
tendre. •' • ‘ ■'■■■'- 

Le corps faible et le visage 
triste, Sahar porte encore sur 
son corps et son visage les 
marques de la violence dont 
elle est victime. Elle- n’accepte 
de kmoigner qu’avec une ex¬ 
treme mefiance. Mariee 3 16 
ans, elle en a aujourd'hui 33. 
Dix-sept ans de manage er sept 
enfants. Avec sa famille, Sahar, 
panage la maison de ses beaux 
parents, dans laquelle pas 
raoins de 60 personnes habi¬ 
tant. Comme tons les fils de la 
famille, son mari a une seule 
ebambre pour vivre avec sa 
femme et ses sept enfants. 
Calmeraent, Sahar explique 
qu'elle est am ou reuse de son 
mari malgre tout ce qu'il lui fait 
subir. malgre tout ce qu'il lui a 
fait subir. *C'a er# le coup de 
foudre entre nous, se souvient- 
elle, nous nous a unions beau- 
coup et nous nous aimons tou¬ 
jours. La cause de nos 
probfemes, ce n ’est pas lui di- 
recrement, mats plurdt sa belle 
famille. Chaque fois qu’ils 
mediseni sur moi, ou lui disenr 
que je suis une mataaise 
#pause, il me bat*. Sahar in- 
siste. Son mari est un homme 
bon et elle attribue en partie sa 
violence 3 leurs conditions de 
vie ddplorables. *Je ne veux 
pas quitter mon mari parce que 
je I’aime, mais meme si je d#ci- 
dais de le quitter je ne pourrais 
pas parce que ma famille est en 
Palestine ». explique ia jeune 
femme. Sahar est enceinte de 
son huitieme enfant. Elle souf- 
fre toujours de la violence de 
son mari mais selon elle, une 
prise de distance prochaine 
avec sa belle-famille sera la so¬ 
lution 3 tous ses probl&mes. 



represents beaucoup de courage 
pour une femme Jordamenne. 

Selon Asma Khader, avocate 
engagde pour les droits de la 
femme, anr&ter la violence est 
un processus complcxe, car la 
plupan du temps la femme se 
txouve seule sans aocun soutien. 

D n’en reste pas moins qu'il 
faut dans tous les cas agir vite. 

«Je connais une femme qui a 
subi 25 ans de violence de la 
part de son mari, et il y a 
quelques mois, elle a 6t# litte- 
ralement abattue par son 
tpoux», explique Asma Khader. 

EUe admet que llicunxne. en 
Jordanie. b6ndfirie de plus 
d’outils lfigaux que la femme. 

Un divorce avantageux, le droit 
de se marier avec une autre 
femme sans handicap 16gal pom- 
la garde des enfants, etc. R6- 
cemroent, une loi autorisant les 
fmmes, 3 voyager sans 
Tautdrisation de leur mari a 
constioid un premier pas dans le 
rftablissement d'une <5galit£ 16- 
gale entre hommes et femmes. 
^Lhomme peut tr#s fadlemenl 
divorcer die sa femme si elle 
commence d se plaindre :• Elle. 
de son cSte, ne peut rien faire*. 
affirme Asma Khader. . 

Cependant, si la lf^slioion 
jordanietme a des lacuaes, 

I'avocate admet que la femme 
peut totijotes porter plaime con-; 
tre son man. Les panes encod- 
rucs aloes par ce - denrier 
s’ttalent entre . 3 mois .ei 3 jins 
d’emprisonnement, selon Ia nfl- 
tore des coups ponds. Dans les 
j. cas ££~te^Bu^e de 7jDepit»g» ImzfiA 
Jippp&iest*;"Kea- Saitehite pftob . ... 

saftre..' Mffi,-; j .selonr^tedi * : ^galfc 
Khader, le pins Air dans les cas : . ] 
de violence dontestique esLtie ctr = 



prouver 1'agression, 'car cette coms de proc&s les oj^josant 4 
demiftrc se perpitre denkre des - ^ cars Gpoux. Auparavant. tous 



Les armes 
de la lutte 

Trois histoires, trois femmes. 
DiffiSrentes, mais lides par une 
mfime douleur, une meme inca¬ 
pacity 3 reagir. 3 se sortir de 
leur siruation. soit par contra- 
inte sociale ou juridique, soit 
par manque de vo!ont£ person¬ 
nel] e. Selon Umm HanL infir- 
mirie 3 1'Organisation des 
femmes arabes, le cas de ces 
trois femmes, malgre leur cru- 
aut£, sont relativement raoderes 
par rapport a d’autres. «Je vois 
piusieurs femmes chaque jour, 
et la majorite d’enrre elles sont 
battues par leur maris. La seule 
chose que Von puisse faire dc 
puis notre organisation est de 


soutenir et de conseiller ces 
femmes. Notre action esi de fait 
limitee par la confidentialit# d 
laquelle nous sommes tenus», 
explique Umm Hani. D'apr&s 
elle la majorite des ces femmes 
viennent uniquetnent pour se 
plaindre mais pas pour trouver 
une solution. Mais, integrfe 3 
une sori£te ires traditionnelle. la 
femme jordanienne doit fran- 
chir piusieurs obstacles avant de 
parier ouvenement de ia vio¬ 
lence qu'elle subit chez elle. La 
victime doit au moins affronter 
sa famille. la society, les autorit- 
£s et le systeme judiciaire, pour 
essayer de sortir du cercle de Ia 
violence. 

La ‘'Hotline", un programme 
lance par CUnion des femmes 
jordaniennes en 1994 pour hit¬ 
ter contre la violence conjugate, 
permet aux femmes du Roy- 
aume de franchir la premiere 
6tape de leur chemin vers Ia li¬ 
berty. Trois dtapes pour faire 
d'une femme battue, une 
femme tout court. La premiere 
consists 4 engager une commu¬ 
nication tyiyphonique avec la 
victime, la seconde consiste 3 
suivre l'affaire dans 1'un des 
centres tT Amman, de Baqa'a ou 
de 2Larqa. La troisirine consiste 
3 envoyer des expens de 
1"association rendre visile chez 
elle 3 la victime. Mais seule- 
mem en cas d’extreme brutality 
et de clanger immydiat 
■'La “Hotline " permet aux 
femmes de nous appeler sans la T 
moindre pression, explique L6S D6S31X16UXS 
‘Afaf AI Jaberi, cbercheuse en j ■ i • 
sciences sociales attachye au la lui 

programme. On ne leur de- 
mande pas d'informations per- 
sonelles afin qu’elles se sentent 
<1 1’aise et hors de danger». La 
"Hotline" 6vite 3 la victime de 
devoir alter directement au 
commissariat, ou elle peut ne 
pas se sentir tries 3 i'aise 3 ca yse 
des reactions peu encoura- 
geantes qu'elle peut trouver 
dans de lels endraits. Le pro- 
gramme rajoit des appels te- 
lephoniques de toute la Jordanie 
et la plupart du temps le matin, 
lorsque les maris sont au travail. 

<»£h 1996. noiu recevions envi¬ 
ron sept appels par jour, en 
1997, 12 appels par jour et de- 


Asma Khader, 
avocate engagee, 
responsible du 
Mizan, association 
qui propose 
soutien 
et conseil 
juridiques 
aux femmes 
victimes 
de la violence 
conjugate. 


partes feriiwes. *Mime si Id 
femme pr#se tue iu» rappo rt 
mSdical indiquant qu'elle a it# 
victime de violences, il ne 
prouve en rien I'identhi de 
I'agresseur. S’iln’y a pas de li- 
moins, e’est sa parole contre la 
sierme», explique i'avocate. Les 
jugements, dans les cas de vio¬ 
lence conjngalc, prerment par- 
fois piusieurs ann£es. D’aprfes 
Asma- Khader. la femme subit 


les cas de violence conjugale 
6taient consid6n5s dans les 
bflpitaux. non comme de v6rit- 
ables agressions, mais comme 
de simples disputes entre deux 
membres de la famille. 

Aujourd'hui, tous les expens 
se mettent cTaccord pour com- 
nwncer 3 organiser une lutte 
cohereme contre ce pben- 
omhne. 11 faut d'une pan in¬ 
former les femmes de leurs 


pendant le jugement des pres- : . droits 3 vivre sans subir la 
sions psychologies trite im- moindre violence de la part de 


puis mai 1998. tious recevons 
plus de 15 appels par jour», 
ajouie ‘Afaf. Selon elle, 
l’association ne peut pas suivre 
tous les cas, car *cerzaines 
femmes appellent une seule 
fois, uniquemeru pour se plain¬ 
dre. La volonti personnel le esi 
essentielle parce que sans la 
cooperation de la victime, nous 
ne pouvons rien fairs*. *Dans 
des cas de tr£s grande brutalit#. 
poursuit-elle, on est oblig# 
d'agir tris vite. On emmine la 
femme d I'hapital pour un rap¬ 
port medical qui est suivi par 
un rapport de police. Ensuite 
on essaie de lui trouver un 
abri .» 


Mais I’ absence de foyer pub¬ 
lic destiny 3 hyberger ces 
femmes paralyse la pluparr des 
associations qui oeuvrent contre 
la violence conjugale. *11 nous 
arrive meme, dans des cas 
d'extrime urgemre, de loger les 
femmes chez nous jttsqu’a ce 
que ion puisse trouver une so¬ 
lution plus ou mains perma¬ 
nent. ajouie 'Afaf. L’objectif 
de la “Hotline" n'est pas 
d’encourager la victime 3 quit¬ 
ter automatiquement son mari. 
mais piutdt d’essayer de “mettre 
le doigt" sur ie coeur du 
probleme afin de le rysoudre. 
Pour ‘Afaf. il faut avant tout dd- 


rerminer ce que la femme veut 
faire, et dans la majority des cas 
elle ne veut pas quitter sot 
mari, mais essayer diameter 
l’engrenage de la violence. 
•C’est seulement dans les cas 
de grande brutalit# qu'on en¬ 
courage la femme d quitter son 
mari », ajoute-t-elle. Les experts 
de certaines associations nSus- 
sissent quelquefois 4 recevoir. 
toute la famille de la victime 
pour essayer de nSsoudre le 
probl&me mais, selon la cher- 
c he use. les femmes ont en gfin- 
yral peur de parier parce 
qu'elles ignorent les conse¬ 
quences de leur paroles. <*Dans 
la majorit£ des cas, les femmes 
ne veulent pas oiler & ihdpital 
pour obtenir le rap pan m#di- 
cal. ni au commissariat pour se 
plaindre officieUemeru. Mais 
sans ces deux rapports elles 
peuvent rien prouver*, ex¬ 
plique ‘Afaf. Briser le silence 


portantes de la part de son mari 
(s’ils viveut toujours ensemble), 
de ses enfants. de sa famille. de 
sa belle-famille et de la soci&y. 
*La socMt# const que le systdme 
judiciaire ne la traitent pas 
comme une victime, mais 
comme une personne qui a por- 
t# plainte contre un membre de 
sa famiUe», souligne Asma 
Khader. *11 faut dire non d la 
violence. conclut-eUe, et si la 
victime he peut pas dire non au¬ 
jourd'hui, il faut qu'elle com- 
. prenne pourquoi Si par exem- 
ple, des raisons financibres sont 
- enjeu, elle doit trouver une so¬ 
lution pour devenir moins d#- 
pendante de son mari sur ce 
plan. Pour . qu'elle puisse dire 
nondemam.» 

Le docteur Hani Jahshan, in- 
specteur mSdical 3 lTnstuut na¬ 
tional demddecinc Idgale. reqoit 
3 l'h6pitel entre 30 et 50 


femmes battues par mois. *Ce 
chiffre n'est pas de tout repr#- 
sentatif de la r#aiit# car seule 
une petite ndnorit# de femmes a 
le courage de porter plainte*. 
remarque^t-il. Une femme bat¬ 
tue a deux possibilitys pour 
porter officiellement plainte 
contre I’agresseur. Elle pent soit 


leur ypoux, et ce a travers 
1’Education et 1'ensedgneraent 
des droits 6i6mentaires de 1'Stre 
faumain, ainsi que des kgisla- 
tions en vigueur. 
Deuxiimement, il est n&es- 
saire d’aider les femmes 3 de¬ 
venir moins dypendantes de 
leur mari, et particulierement 
-d un point de vue financier. 
Troiskmement, il faut infoimer 
la social des ravages de ce mal 
et, pour finir, ptomouvoir de 
nouvelles lois plus justes en- 
vers les victimes de violences 
conjugales et favoriser le ddve- 
loppement des associations qui 
latient contre ce fldau silen- 
cieux.1 

Samoa Abo Sharar 


(1) Source: Fact Sheet on 
TJomestic Violence against 
Women', Health Sc Develop- 
ment Policy Project, Washing- 
iSJ 1, United Nations, 

The Worlds Women 1995: 
Trends and Statistics. New 

Took' United Nations, 

a stud y 'Safe and 
Secure: ElhninatiDg Violence 
Against Women and Girls is 


alter 3 on commissariat de po- Muslim Societies hS 

v* Sister in Globd^SuS 
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«Notre role est limite it relevcr 
les marques sur le corps, er dc 
rediger un rapport medical qui 
indique le niveau de danger, 
aussi bien physique que psy- 
chologique. auquel esi exposee 
la victime*. ajouie Hani Jah¬ 
shan, qui travaille egalcmcnt 
avec 1’Unite pour la protection 
de la famille. Cette unite, creye 
il y a un an et demi par le 
Prince Hassan. rcyoit des 
femmes, mais aussi des en¬ 
fants, qui sont maltruites chez 
eux. 

Cependant. selon Hani Jah¬ 
shan. I’absence d'un abri mis 3 
la disposition des associations 

limite considerable tnem 

Taction de ceux qui travaillent 
rfans le domaine *J’ai rept une 
femme qui #tait fouettee rigu- 
liirement par son mari. Plus de 
cent vingt traces defouet mar- 
quaient son corps. J'etais para -. 
lys#. Je ne savais pas quoi 
faire parce qu’il n'existe pas 
d'endroit ou elle aurah pu se 
r#fugier». se souvient-il. En 
raison de la brutality dc ce cas 
particulier, cette femme a r£os- 
si. avec 1'aide de I'Uni on des 
femmes jordaniennes et du 
goovemeraent, 3 loner un ap- 
partement dans lequel elle vit 
aujourd'hui avec ses enfants. 
Mais elle est toujours sous la 
menace de son mari - au- ' 
jourtThui emprisonny -. el 
risque toul sitiqjletnent de .se 
faire a&sassiner 3 la sortie de 
dfasaion de ce dernier. Hani 
Jahshan explique que e'est uni- 
;hJ 9?0 que 
imydecine 
X donner 
it 

par les victiines au 
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tional de rnddecine Idgale. (SIGI). 
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5 poiwez vous abonnergratuitementa laliste 

de notre collaborates George 'Weibdeh et les critiques 4es films 

tout simplement un courrier electronique a : le-jourdain@eudorani^il>ifYtri .. 
Vous recevrez directement dans votre botte aux lettres les rubriques m qi0^6fc ^v 
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pantos qm, feFtemae.se rauacbea une grande fandlk £voquant le 
',; _■£ Vcfegras. :• Sts correspoadam fipimm dans le Sanscrit panthah. le vieux slave 
^vj^W^'danrieprase plods... et dans;fc-lator pons, pbs spteifiquenjetH lex le 
j^e^nnxpi-eujambe nn obsogte, .se®. qui s’cst peip^u^ jusque dans le 
3iim£&<'pQig;& diSsigntf la mer, e’est qui l’om con?ue 

e^^feciwm^iW'mo^ de-ntierfe* tenter Cette appellation Fui retenue dans des 
•jMSh-ff.''* owns de la gficigcap&ie antique; FHeBespont la roerdes necs (aujourd'hui la 
a *veair L '»-;~4 m^deMarmara} et-fe Poot-Euria, la mer qui accaeillc fes Grangers (au- 
^' ta£ ^° e . T -jqc©£frai la mer noirel. J*a fomsaK igalemeoL, le mot pool sert i la formation 

20^-jKMn de fierix; ne scrait-eeque Poniarfier. 1c pontd’Ariola- Ariola Stant' 
'F'aneien zKMnde tette v3te connue tfes le IVSane aprfes JCJI 
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Un pant qui devrait wus dire 
quelqae chose-. 


mmxsit-Mmx'. 


C’est la vie 

U agenda fran^ais d'Amman 
Cinema 

Cycle La France vue par Melville, Chabrol, PialaL 
Lifetime infidclc, un film dc Claude Chabrol (1968), 16 ram, 94’. 
couleur. sous-litre en arabe. avee M. Bouquet ei Si£phane Audran. 
Un man trompy rencontre Famum dc sa femme. 

Stances au Centre cultnrel francais le tundi 30 novembre fe 
18h30 et 20h30. 

Exposition 

Empreinles. rilindraire photograph ique tie Hugues Fontaine du 
Manx: a la Turquie. Expo, du 2 an 17 dteeubre an CCCL. 
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LeJdMrdain 


yous avez dime ou deteste un article ou un dossier ? Envoyez vos reactions 
par mel a : le-joardain©eudoramaTf.coni line rubrique "Courrier des lec- 
teurs" devrait ainsi voir le jour dans nos colonnes, afin que Le Jourdam soit 
- plus que jamais - un veritable lieu de debut. 


Environnement 


Gestion de l’eau : les experts inquiets de la 

situation regionale 

La conference qui se tienia Amman du premier au trois decembre reunit une batterie d 9 experts en 
charge de faire le point sur te probleme de la gestion de Veau dans le monde arabe . Un probleme mon¬ 
dial et regional auquel les Eiats devront trouver une solution . La Jordanie est en premiere ligne. 
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C’est incolore, inodore, 

transparent, b anal. Ccla ncpro- 
voque auome ivresse & la con- 
sommation, eda he' fail -pas. 
avanccr les voitures mais c’est 
tellemenl pr&neux que le nrinis- 

—r 


tie jeadamen des aSaircs reli- 
gienses a' appe3& le ler dEcem- 
bre dernier, tous les croyants i 
peer poor que cela. vieune eu- 
fiiLC’estreau. •.'. 

Du premier au trois. ckcem- 


bre se dent It Amman one con¬ 
ference arguoisde par le Ro¬ 
seau inter-isJamique pour le 
dfivelopperoent et la gestion de 
lean et l'Agence intan an onale 
de I’eau, antonr des probifemes 





estu^i^ 7500 millions. - 
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>jmiBgafc- nfecessaire- 
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de gestion du precieux liquide 
dans le nxsnde arabe. Les ex¬ 
perts participant fe cede confer¬ 
ence s'xnquictent, dans lew 
trfes grande majorite. des dfefis 
fe venir que devra relever le 
monde en gfenferal et le monde 
arabe en particulier, pour con- 
server sufftsammem de id- 
serves d’eau potable et surtoot 
les gferer de fagon cohferente. 
Le Dr Ismail Saraj EJ-Dm. 
president du Centre interna¬ 
tional pour le paitage de I’ean, 
a ffirm e que l'appauvrissemem 
des nSserves d’eau potable est 
aewetiement Tun des 
problfeme majeur que devra af¬ 
fronter F humanity dans les an- 
nfees fe venir. D rfsume la situa¬ 
tion en ces tennes : *Si la 
quantity totale d’eau sur Terre 
remplii une baignoire, la pro¬ 
portion d'eau potable suffix a 
peine pour remplir une rasse 6 
th£». *Mais, pouisuit-il, ce qui 
complique le probleme. e'est 
la juste repartition. Car au 
moment ou certains pays sont 
riches de ressources en eau 
potable, d'atares en-numqueiu 
cnieliemenL* ■ - , 

Le Dr Eschok Soyer, profes- 
seur de gfeopolitique a 
TUniversitfi d’Obsala (Sufede), 
voit quant fe lui le problfeme 
sous un autre angle. Les deci¬ 
sions gou vememenml es in- 
fluencem largemem la ques¬ 
tion, et Teau devient un enjeu 


politique majeur, qui peut etre 
source de cooflits arm&s. Le 
docteur Hans Cored explique 
de son cole qu'en cas de coo- 
flit entrc deux pays pour le 
gain de reserves d'eau, les Na¬ 
tions unies imposem aux deux 
pays la recherche d'une solu¬ 
tion pacifique induant le pan¬ 
age fequ liable des ressources 
convoilfees. Ainsi, I'eau n’est 
pas fecrangere. loin s’eo fain, 
aux tensions actuelles entre la 
Syrie et la Turquie. Une 
"guerre de I’eau*' n’est pas fe 
exclure. De la meme fa^on, 
I'eau est un enjeu non neglige- 
able de la cause palestienne. 
Dans les tetritoires occupfes, 
un Palesdnien refoit cinq fois 
moms d'eau qu’un colon Israe¬ 
li en : its sont 120 000 installfes 
en CisjOTdanie et re^oivent 50 
millions de centimfetres cubes 
par an. Par ailleurs. un res- 
ponsable du dfepartemenl pa- 
lestiniea de la gestion des eaux 
indique que 1' Autoritfe palestie- 
nienne, si elle a pu creuser 
deux pints d’importance fe 
Hfebion, -a'a. pas. le droit-de - 
creuser. de puits xlans- les bas- 
sins du Doni-est et de l'ouest 
de la Cisjordanie, 

1'exploitation de ces bass ins, 
les plus riches de la rfegion, 
sont reserves fe “Makrot”. la 
compagnie israfelienne de 
I’eau. Preuve s'il en est de 
P importance gfeostraifegique 


des sources d'eau potable. De 
meme, I'annexjon du plateau du 
Golan par Israel, et son achame- 
ment fe le gaider comre toutes 
les resolutions du Conseil de s£- 
curitfe. relevem en partie de cel 
eajeu. D’ou la nfecessitd urgente 
de partager fequitablemeni et 
selon des cri teres objectifs. 

D’un autre c6ti, chercbeurs 
et sdentifiques se penchent sur 
des moyens de dessaler fe moin- 
dre frais I'eau des oefeans, et 
d'feconomiser les sources d'eau 
potables, de rationaliser leur 
utilisation. Des projets 
d’ utilisation mini male de I’eau 
d'inigation sont dfejfe a 1'fetude. 
mais actuellemem, ce qui pose 
le plus lourd problfeme dans ie 
domaine est la poUution des 
sources existantes. Dans le 
monde arabe en gfenferal. on es- 
time a 5091 la proportion d'eau 
distribute aux particulier qui 
s'tehappe par des canalisations 
dfefectueuses. Un beau gaspil- 
lage. 

Pour le cas particulier de la 
Jordanie, il est de noiorifetfe pub- 
- lique qu'elle est gravement tou- 
ctite par le problfeme. Manque 
de ressources superficielles, 
ddjfe peu explohtes, seulement 
35 jours de pluie par an en moy- 
enne, et la chaleur. On estime la 
pan de I'eau potable par simple 
evaporation fe environ 85%. tan- 
dis que celle perdue par ruis- 
selleinent s’felfeve fe plus de 


i;.- 

Le lac du barrage King TalaL, en Jordanie 


10%. Le Dr Atef Kouborsi, 
professeur d’feconomie dans 
une university canadienne, es- 
time qu'ti faut* en Jordanie. 
construire plus de barrages et 
utiliser dans une certaine me- 
sure les eaux ustes pour 
rimgatian. 

Pour le Dr Georges Patrick 
qui a fetudif pendant vingt-cinq 
les questions de gestion de 
I'eau dans le monde arabe, les 
solutions ne sont pas fe portte 
de main et restent couteuses. 
•Mais. souligne-t-il, si Ton ne 
prend pas de decisions au-.. 
jourd'huL . . .celles '. :qui.:. 
s'imposervnl demainseroht ew-n 
core plus chires.» 'Atef Kou¬ 
borsi precise que dans le cas 
des pays arabes. les principal es 
causes de 1’appauvrisseinent 
des ressources d’eau sont con¬ 
stitute non seulement du cli- 
mat, mais aussi et snrtout de 
I'augmentation de l’activitfe ag¬ 


ricole et de la surpopulation, 
ainsi que le mfepris pour 
I 'cnviroaaemeaL L'Industrie 
consomme en effet plus de 23% 
des ressources, I'agiiculture en¬ 
viron 70%. Le calcul est vite 
fait: il ne reste que 7% de ceue 
eau destinte fe la consommation 
directe. Selon Kouborsi. il est 
nteessaire d'augmenter 

lfegernnent le prix de I'eau des¬ 
tinte fe I’agricultiire, afin 
d’inciter les exploitants fe plus 
d'teonomie. Mais les solutions 
propastes par les chetcheuis se 
irouveni comme toujours fe 
I'inenie .des decisions politi- 
ciennes-.; Gpgaons que I'eau,-' 
source de toutes les convoitises. 
n*a pas finit de nSunir les ex¬ 
perts, a Amman ou ailleurs.B 


Y.A.-S. 




Le Proche Orient dans la presse frangaise 

Israel dans le 
collimateur d 9 Arabies 
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« Vie et mort du processus 
de paix », tefle est la matifere de - 
I'Mitorial , par Mnstapha Bendie- 
nane, de l'fedition de novembre du 
mensuel Arabics, plein d’aigreur vis 
fe vis des condniies d’Israel qui agir fe 
son grfi pour ce qui est du processus 
de paix. Avec biea eatcodu le soutfai 
des Ettas-Unis. Des fails qui mfenent 
l’auteur fe affirmer que: « les Busts 
colonialistes- et IsrdBl en est wi- le 
savent bien : Us ne ram&nent leur 
drapeau et ne pUent. bagage que 
lorsque le prix de leur occupation de¬ 
vient insupportable it leur people sur 
le plan matiriel et surtout. humam... 
les palestudenspeuyent s’ils le veu- 
lent, peser sur le rapport deforce■et 
rendre insuppor table aux Isra Oiens 
la poursuite de l ‘occupation militaire 
de la Palestine ». Void un verbatim 
fedifiam da mfime Editorial: * L’Etat 
juif a toujours b£n£fici£ non settle¬ 
ment de VimpunhJ mais du soutien 
inconditionnel de 1‘Occident, et en 
particulier des Etats-Unis *, 

« Durant ces demilres armies, au- 
cun membre permanent du conseil de 
steuriti n’a ddposS de resolution vi- 
sant & sanctionner cet Etat re¬ 
vanche. ce mime conseil de securtU 
commet un crime contre Vhumantti 
en urilisanl V embargo, auquel U 
soumet l'Irak, comme arme de de¬ 
struction massive »,«L essentiel est 
que les israiliens ont riussi dfaire 
voler en tclots I'unit* nationale pa - 
lesanieme. Et en tenant pas leun en¬ 
gagements d'Oslo ex de 
Us ont compromis Yasser Arttfat et 

un article sur la diplomatic ^Wash¬ 
ington pr&entte comme 'dans w 

SKrSTaffinnant qu en ce qm 
^STle monde arabtjmusutaan 
«les Ews-Vnis peinent & avoir des 
relations sereines. Si, histonquemeru. 
k climat gfnirtd est empoisonnd par 
MiZnmrnt de Washington s* 
LrJTdenomhreux w*** 1 ?**!!}. 
vaius, depuis. se ff^sur 
du oroche-orient, rendant particur 
UirSw?endues les 
les Easts Unis et un certain 
* pavs arabes - Le journal1 ajoutt 
oucVSe majority ^rasante^p^s 
uabo-musulmms, et pas seulement 



Netanyahou dans la mire if Arabics 


ceux qu'on qiialifie communimem 
d'intigristes (qui sont d’aUleurs tris 
minoritaires) reprochent aux Etats 
Unis leur politique de • deux poids, 
deux mesures » dans le confix israe- 
lo-arabe, dans la. definition qu’ils 
donnent du terrorisme international 
ei de la violation par un Etat ou par 
un autre de la UgaEti internatio¬ 
nal». 

Le chef de la guerre libanala, Sa¬ 
mir Geagea, fair 1’objet de 1’article de 
Jean-Pierre Penro, poblife par Liber¬ 
ation le' 29 novembre, fevoquant des 
voix qui s'felfevem au Liban pour, la 
liberation de cepersoonagetibanais: 
» Pour les mrellectuels de la gauche 
llbanalse, Samir Gcagea fia long- 
temps assimiU au diable. II pouvaii 
done leur sembler legitime que le 
chef des forces libanaises (les ex- 
milices chr€uemes issues des pha¬ 
langes de BSchir Gemayel) termine 
sa vie en offer, en Voccurrence un 
cachot minuscule a affect au qua- 
xri&me sous-sol du ministire de. la de¬ 
fense ’ & Beyrouth. Est-ce 

I’ihhumanite de la puhaion, est ce 
son imquite- de tous , les chefs de 
guerre d avoir ltd exclu de I’amnistie 
glndrale ou est-ce la crainte qu *un 
abus de droit soit suivi par d’autres, 
mais quelques voix s'Hevam d 
Vinitiative d'inteUecaels, a failli 
voir le jour; elle afti retirte fixate 
d'avoir recueilli assezde signatures- 
- chez les imtsidmans »M. . 

. Nahed AJ Khlouf 


Politiques 

«La solidarity dans le monde arabe est necessaire» 

Fouad Dabbour, secretaire general adjoint du Parti Baas arabe progressiste (pro-syrien), se confie au Jour- 
dain sur les grandes questions de la politique jordanienne. Premier volet de notre nouvelle rubrique. 


Le Joordain : En quo! le 
Parti Baas arabe progressiste 
se dtearqw-t-0 - ou ne se d6- 
marque-t-O pas- des a litres 
partis d'oppostion? 

Fouad Dabbour : Il n’existe 
pas de rtelles divergences entre 
les partis de la gauche jorda¬ 
nienne, mais il est vrai que cer¬ 
tain es convictions idfeologiques 
et inteUectuelles nous sont pro- 
pres. Si nous exexcions nos ac¬ 
tions sur la base d'un seul et 
mfeme programme, nous (les 
partis de 1’opposition, ndlr) ne 
deviendrions .qu’un seul et 
meme parti, or il reste des di¬ 
vergences sw 1’adaptation poli¬ 
tique de certains projets. 

Mais de nombreux idfees et 
projets communs rapprocteut 
les partis de la gauche et ceux 
se rtelamant de la religion. Ce 
sont:. In lutte contre la normali¬ 
sation avec Israel, et la lutte 
contre toute incursion, que ce 
soit dans les domaines cultnrel, 
teonomique ou steuritaire de 
l’fetat hebreu dans le monde 
arabe. An sein des paitis de 
1'opposition, plusicurs unites de 
soutien aux pays arabes mena¬ 
ces par laafel et les feats-Unis 
ont d’aUleurs fitfe otites. Quant 
fe none position sw la guerre du 
Golfe et la goexre Iran-Irak, elle 
est quelque peu diffteente de 
celles des autres paitis de la 
Conference de l'opposition. 
Nous conridferons quant fe nous 
que ces deux guerrcs ont en- 
dommagd les ressoorces de 
deux pays, alors qu’ellcs ^taient 
nteessaires fe une rtelle opposi¬ 
tion avec Israel. Et en ce qui 
concerne la guerre du Golfe, 
nous cteplarons qu'elle ait fe ce 
point entarad les relations u ara- 
bo-arabes”. 

Quelle est votre position 
sur la paix israelo- 
jordanienne? Pensez qa’fl 
faille renegotier la paix? 

Nous n’evaluons le traife de 
paix qu’en fonenon de ses tex- 
tes et de ses articles et, pttis- 
qu’3 ne itipond pas fe la de- 
mande nationale arabe, nous le 
rejetons. Certains de ces textes 



«Les recommenda¬ 
tions du Fonds 
monitafre 
international 
ont eu une 
influence nefaste 
sur Viconomie* 

Fouad Dabbour 


dispose que la Jordanie doit 
s'engager fe des resolutions qui 
vont fe I'encontre de ses mferfets 
et de sa steurife. Les isradliens, 
quant a eux. ne respectent pas fe 
la lettrc les clauses du traitd qui 
peuvem nuire fe leur steurife. 
Par exemple, ces demiers ten- 
tent toujours de bloquer le pas¬ 
sage des marchandises de la 
Jordanie en Cisjordanie, ce qui 
va fe I'encontre du trait6. La 
paix ne depend que des diri- 
geants israfliens. Et elle n’est 
pas possible tant qu’ils rep^ern 
que Jerusalem est la capicole 
teernelle d’laael et que Ik co¬ 
lonisations se poursuivem. 

QoeUes grandes mesures 
sont selon vous nteessaires 
poor endiguer 

raugmentation de la pauvre- 
td? 

Soyons objectifs: la Jordanie 
est un pays aux moyens teono- 
miques limiifs. Sa principalc ri- 
chesse est 1’homme cuhiv6 et 
qnatifiy. Mais les emplois sont 
aiBeurs. surtout dans les pays 
du Golfe. La condition de 


l'emploi s’est ddgradte pour 
deux raisons. La disc Ira- 
kienne a eu des effets nteastes 
sur les possibilitte d’emplois 
dans le Golfe pour les jwdam- 
en s . D’autre part, ces emplois 
commencent fe 6tre pourvus par 
des ci toy ens de ces pays. Ain¬ 
si, 0 n'est pas ais6 de trouver 
des solutions definitives contre 
le cbomage. Mais I’acloption 
d’un plan addquat et 
r utilisation des ressources de 
la nation peuveut rteivnre le 
taux de cbdmage et done celui 
de la pauvretd. 

Les recotnmandations du 
Fonds mondtaire international 
om sar ce point eu une influ¬ 
ence ndfaste sur l’teonomie 
jordanienne, dans laquelle une 
soile caidgorie a le pouvoir de 
gdrer les ressources de la na¬ 
tion. Cela a contribod fe sup- 
primer la classe moyenne, qui 
est la principale source de sta¬ 
bility d’une soefetd. 


tique de Hberalisalion de 


tique ae 

rteonomi e ? 


Franchement, cette politique 
de privatisation a consid&able- 
raent endommagd la situation 
teonomique du pays. Cela a 
iaissd une bop grande liberie au 
secteur privd qiri fixe seul les 
prix et que le gouvemement 
n’ait aucun r6Ie. En taut que na¬ 
tion alistes arabes et sociaJistes, 
nous prteonisons une intdgra- 
tion de rteonomie dans un 
“marcfay commun arabe”. 

Qne pensez vous de la situ¬ 
ation de la presse en Jorda¬ 
nie? 

A propos de la loi sur la 
presse et sur les publications, 
notre opinion est claim, fl s’agit 
tout simplement d’un moyen de 
venouiller la liberty d’opinioa. 
Une telle loi, qui limite la liber¬ 
ty de la presse, est ndfaste pour 
lepays. 


Qne pensez vons de la poll- Devant les difficuHes anx- 


queOes est con&ontte la na¬ 
tion arabe, comment voyez 
vous un dventuel rapproche¬ 
ment entre la Syrie et l’lrak? 

Nous avouoos que les diver¬ 
gences entre ces deux pays 
arabes font de grands dommag- 
es aux imteets arabes. Nous 
pas sons par des conditions 
telles qu’ti est nteessaire d'aller 
au delu des divergences pour 
trouver un initeet sup^ricur, Il 
faut fe tout prix chercner fe avoir 
des relations de solidarity unio¬ 
nise et nous sommes au- 
jourd’hui dans une situation 
propice fe tous les rapproche¬ 
ments. Ainsi devant des yvdne- 
ment comme les accords mili- 
taires entre la Twquie el Israel, 
qui ont pour but d’isoler et de 
fragiliser la Syrie, une solidarity 
totale est nteessaire. D'ailleurs, 
ces denufcres anntes. les rela¬ 
tions syro-irakienne$ om 
developptes. Dans le bon sens. 

■ 

Propos recueillis 
par Yousscf Abn-Saleh 


«Unite, Liberte, Socialisme» 


En 1943; Michel Aflak, un inlellectnel 

syrien, fonde fe Damas le Parti de la rtenr- 
rection ars&e, dans un cotnexvs de lose ; 
contre la dranination occidentale. Le parti 
de Michel Aflak fiiskmne en 1953 avec Ie 
Parti socialise arabe d’Akram al-Hawrani, 
pour donate nmssance au Parti sodaliste 
de la rtiseurectidn arabe, le Baas (t?n trouve 
parfois tent: Baath). Sa doctrine repose 
sur nn impyratif . essentiel: la constitution 
(fane nation arabe oniflte par un rtigime 
socialist, s’teendgm du Manx fe ITraq. A 
la suite tie divergences sur le mode 
d’aj^licati<Mi du socialisms, fe Baas a con-' 
m> un schisme qm l*a divis6 en deux 
mouvemtets. L’un des courams est au 
ponvoir en Irak, I’antre en Syrie. Jusqu’en 
1993, fe Parti Baas arabe progressisto (pro- 
syrien) exergait son action en Jordanie 
dans k clandestinitf. La loi eur les partis - 
politiques hn a pennis dfi.devebir un 
jTOnvemcnt officiel et d&kmfir 13 comprend” 
environ un miUias de merabres offidels et 
conqxe dK ceataines de partisans dans 
toutes fes jtigions dn pays, ii PBAP entre- 


tient de benrnes relations avec le pouvoir 
syrien et a, selon ses membrcs, jou6 un r&le 
HA-iyif Hans la liberation de certains prison- 
triers jwdaniens en Syrie. La devise du 
PBAP est simple et dent (comme d'aubes) 
en trois mots : -vUnity, Liberty, Socialis- 
me». Le inode de financement du PBAP 
dent ygalement en trois volets. Chaque 
membre.o£5ckl verse i% de son salaire an 
parti et ce dernier "vend” des sifeges uni- 
versitaires fe ceux qui ddsirent etudier dam 
les universitte syrieones. En outre, la veme 
des livres et des otmages du parti coastit- 
ue une source de revenus non ifegligeable. 
Le Baas, d'une fagon gyndrale. prend ra- 
cine dans le sentiment d’une unity arabe, 
auquel sont sensibles de nombreux citoy- 
ens des pays du Machreq. Selon une en¬ 
quire du Centre d’teides de F unity arabe, 
78% des ciloyens de ces pays pensem que 
Ie monde arabe constitue une nation. Ce- 
pendant, i'objet de l’etude teant la raison 
d'etre de I’institution Fay am me nee, ce 
chifffe est fe pendre avec toutes les precau¬ 
tions d’usage.,.* 

Y.A^S. 
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WHEN A problem occurs to a team on 
the basketball or handball court, the team 
coach usually asks for a ‘time-out.' to 
make alterations to the team and to give 
new instructions. 

When I was looking for a name for my 
new column. I wanted something that 
would attract attention to the obstacles 
facing Jordanian Sports, so I decided on 
Time Out. 

The first time out I will give is to the 
Jordanian Boxing Federation. Their 
image is currently full of contradictions: 
an image of gold medals won by numer¬ 
ous strong boxers at the Arab Champion¬ 
ships. but training with poor, ‘past their 
sale-by date" equipment. 

Mohammed Abu Khadejeh knows only 
too well the problems that face boxers in 
the Kingdom. Abu Khadejeh has won 
three gold medals this year—at the 8th 
Pan Arab Games in Beirut, the West 


Asian Games in Iran, and at the Arab 
Championship held in Tunisia—but 
despite this success, the situation is not as 
good as it sounds. 

Abu Khadejeh doesn't have any boxing 
gloves or training shoes of his own. Nei¬ 
ther does he have any training partners to 
practice with. Instead, he has to train with 
his coach. Hussam Ameereh. “in one 
training session. I broke Hussain's hand, 
which meant that I could not train," he 
said. In addition to this, his gym is sur¬ 
rounded by tom punch bags and dilapi¬ 
dated boxing rings. 

Abu Khadejeh will be participating in 
the Asian Games next week in Bangkok, 
along with another two very good Jorda¬ 
nian boxers. Ayman A1 Nadi and Basel 
Hindawi. 

If we are to nurture the next generation 
of boxers, we must ensure that the equip¬ 
ment and training facilities are in order. 
My first Time Out’ goes to rhe Jordanian 
Boxing Federation.* 


Football or 




BANGKOK—The 13th Asian 
Games motto of ‘Friendship 
Beyond Frontiers' had a hollow 
ring to it last night after a pre- 
Asian friendly soccer match 
between Thailand and Qatar 
erupted into a violent free-for- 
all and had to be abandoned 
amid ugly scenes at the Raja- 
mangala Stadium- 

According to the Bangkok 
Post, it was the last thing Thai¬ 
land’s national football team 
needed after just coming off a 
six-week ban imposed by the 
Asian Football Confederation, 
following a farcical match 
against Indonesia in the Tiger 
Cup in Vietnam two months 
ago. 

Trouble started 10 minutes 
into the second half with the 
teams tied 0-0 in what was 
becoming on increasingly ill- 
tempered match. After a series 
of fouls by Qatar, a melee 
erupted when a Qatar player 
tried to wrest the ball from 
Dusit Chalermsaeng’s hands. 


Both sides then lost control and 
in disgraceful scenes launched 
into flying karate-style kicks at 
one another. 

For five minutes there was 
mayhem as players and even 
some officials battled it out and 
chased one another around the 
field kicking and with fists fly¬ 
ing. Some of the 3,000 fans at 
the new stadium joined in by 
throwing plastic water bottles 
at the Qatari players. There 
were no serious injuries 
although some of the players 
suffered bruising from the 
kicks. 

With six days to go before 
the Asian Gaines soccer com¬ 
petition, the incident once 
again damages Thailand's foot¬ 
balling image following the 
Tiger Cup affair, and a warm¬ 
up match against Kazakhstan 
earlier this year which also 
erupted into a brawl. 

There was a noticeable lack 
of security at the stadium yes¬ 
terday with only a few guards 


hired by the Sports Authority 
of Thailand. 

Mr Abdulla, the Qatar team 
manager, said he was very 
sorry his team was involved in 
such an incident and wished his. 
players had kepi their tempers. 

Peter Withe, adviser lo the 
Thai national team, was 
shocked at the turn of events. 
The former England interna¬ 
tional -told the players they 
could only win by using their 
brains and scoring goals, not by 
fighting. 

Thavatchai Sajakul. the team 
manager, was taken aback at 
the eruption but did not say 
whether any of his team would 
be disciplined. He said, “The 
Thai players must learn they 
are representatives of the Thai 
people and actions like that tar¬ 
nish the image of die country.” 
Mr Thavatchai thanked most of 
the spectators for not getting 
involved, otherwise the situa¬ 
tion could have been even more 


senous.l 


Tunisia claims record 
3rd CAT Cup 


. . pK. African Football Conted- 
third time 

STs£d?sS«> btafed *— d *" ° [ 

fns 

ssrsss ^3“ 

Xtt before Skander Soiuyah completed die 

rout with five minutes left.■ - >ah 

■ Tunisia World Cup midfielder aouaj^ui 

20 go* that brought victory to a club 
g?£Hwd £d* shadow of domestic g.ams 

in 1996 and Esperance lifted the trophy last >^r. 
Nigeria has won the cup twice and the Ivory Coast - 

and Morocco once each. _ - lh „ n __, 

The victory margin was a re^dfor UKrOnaL 
bettering the three goal cushion Shootmt S *®*. 
Nigeria had over Nakivubo Viiia of Uganda six 

yC TurS could complete a pan-Ariican doutde 
on 6 December when Esperance takes a 3-1 lead 
over Premiero de Agosto to Angola for the .second 
leg of the Cup Winners Cup final * y 
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Champion’s League 


A dream finish for Baggio 


MILAN—Scoring the goals 
which sank Real Madrid and 
propelled Inter Milan towards 
the European Champions 
League quarterfinals was a 
dream come true for Roberto 
Baggio. 

The world’s best known and 
arguably best-loved number 10 
bad spent the last three mouths 
battling with a tendon injury 
and was relegated to the substi¬ 
tutes bench last week. 

But with the score dead¬ 
locked at 1-1. and Inter’s 
hopes of reaching the last eight 
beginning to fade with little 
more than 20 minutes to play, 
Baggio came on to score twice 
in die last five minutes. 

*T often dream,” he admit¬ 
ted. ‘This was an important 
match and I had been hoping I 
could make it finish like it 
did." 

“It was my dream, but it was 
one that all my teammates 
shared too because matches 
like these are fundamental for 
a team. I scored those goals not 
for me, but for the team to win 
the match.” 

"Winning brings a group of 
players closer together and __ 
gives them confidence. We alf r 
wanted to turn the match 


around. We took 
the lead and then 
they equalized, but 
the desire to win 
was there right 
from the start 
Obviously, every¬ 
one wants to play 
from the first min¬ 
ute, but if every 
match were to fin¬ 
ish like this I'd be 
happy to play just 
20 minutes.” 

Not only did the 
ending signal Bag¬ 
gio's return to 
form, but it also 
raised hopes of a 
revival too in the 
Serie A. where 
Inter are struggling 
down in mid-table 
after losing four of 
its last six matches. 

Tipped as pre- 
season favourites 
for the title, the 
injuries suffered by 
Baggio and 

Ronaldo have 
robbed the team of 
its shape, while the 
losing streak .could yet cqri 
coach Gigi Simoni Iris job." 

But Baggio is a boro opti- 



• The r important 
thing now is not to 
throw away every¬ 
thing that we have 
built,, everything we 
have achieved here 
tonight,” he said. 

“We have to realize 
that every match is 
difficult mid we have 
to go imp it with the 
Mine determination 
that we bad here. . Oth¬ 
erwise we risk going 
back to the highs and 
lows, that unfortu¬ 
nately we’ve had until 
-now". •:• * 

Looking forward to 
renewing his partner¬ 
ship .with Ronaldo, he 
sakfc ; “Every player 
needs to” work on their 
fitness. IWfertunately, 
he has been out of 
action for a long time, 
fike meTmtO recently. 
Now he and I just 
need to play, it’s the 
only solution." . ." ‘ 

Though Baggio 
wants, toend .the- 
TDCdh?“ 




, nrisri and coovuiceff : jtiat'_ _ 

could be about to• change now season. the 31-year-old^» h6 
that the two men are back. ' stranger to highs afld lows in 


his own career. 

After two unhappy years'on 
and off the bench at AC Milan, 
he joined Bologna in the sum¬ 
mer of 1997 and went on to 
score a personal record of 22 ^ 
league goals, also earning his T' 
return to the national side. 

France 98 brought hini two' 
goals and two more for his 
teammates—but he was ulti¬ 
mately relegated to the job of 
being' a substitute for his for¬ 
mer understudy at Juventus, 
Alessandro Del Piero, who 
flopped badly. . . 

Sheer professionalism is the 
key to Baggio's ability to ' 
bounce back, and to score cru¬ 
cial goals. 

■' T don't think it's by- 
chance," he said. "Everyone 
has a-sense of determination in 
their lives and when I do. this 
jobi 1 try to do it with every- , | 

tiringT have-—whether it’s a ! 
" whole match or a quarter of an 
hour. If I've scored a lot of 
imp ortant goals, it’s down to 
that. You might play regularly," 
you might not. What counts is 
tharwhenvou do. you'bring 
oat dvdtfih^'iBat's in side ; 
ycfe 1 Tri > iny.das£ iff do that, it 
means I don’t have any. 
.regrets.”* 


Reports on English 
premier league 
matches 


Football 




Arsenal (1> Middlesbrough! 1) 

Brian Deane stole in front of the 
Arsenal defense to put Boro ahead after 
six minutes from a Dean Gordon cross. 

Injury-hit Arsenal looked toothless in 
attack until Frenchman Nicolas Anelka 
hammered in an equalizer off the under¬ 
side of the bar a minute from time. 



ping the ball over a defender and then 
fobbing die goalkeeper. 


after 78 minutes. 

But battling Leicester 
earned a point when Emile 
Heskey struck in the 89th | 
minute. 


Liverpool \1) Blackburn Rovers 
10) 

Inconsistent Liverpool brushed aside 
managerless Rovers, which suffered their 
fourth straight defeat. 

Paul Ince put Liverpool ahead with a 
thumping 25-meter shot on the half-hour 
and three minutes iater Michael Owen 
made it 2-0 when his close-range shot 
was blocked by the Blackburn goal¬ 
keeper but rebounded off his knee and 
in. 

Only Nathan Blake looked a threat for 
Rovers, which remain rooted to the bot¬ 
tom of the table. 


(31 


Manchester United (3) Leeds 
United (2) 

David O'Leary’s Leeds shocked the 
home side when Jimmy Floyd Hassel- 
baink beat Peter Scmeichel at his near 
post from 15 meters out after 29 
minutes. 

Norwegian Ole Gunnar Solskjaer 
drove in an equalizer for the home side 
right on halftime and Roy Keane side- 
footed it ahead a minute after the 
resumption. Australian Harry Kew-ell 
curled in a second Leeds goal after a 
Jaap Slam error but Nicky Butt secured 
the three points for United with a fierce 
drive 13 minutes from the end. 


Newcastle United 
Wimbledon (1) 

Duncan Ferguson made a 
dream debut after his 8 mil¬ 
lion pounds (S13.25 mil¬ 
lion) move from Everton, 
scoring the second and third 
Newcastle goals. 

Marcus Gayle shot Wimble¬ 
don ahead after 34 minutes 
but Peruvian Nolberto 
Solano equalized four min¬ 
utes later. 

Ferguson then scored 
with a mis-hit shot and 
sealed the win with a trade¬ 
mark header at the death. 


Nottingham Forest (2) 
Aston Villa (2) 

Forest produced its best 
performance of the season 
to take a 2-0 halftime lead 
with goals by Chris Bart- 
Wiiliams and Dougie 
Freedman. 

But two goals in five 
minutes early in the second 
half saved the league lead¬ 
ers from a second straight defeat. 



The visitors hod Sandro 
Mazzola sent off in the sec¬ 
ond half and continued their 
miserable away record, zero 
points in five matches. - 


Lorient (0> Nancy (1) 

With Irishman Tony Cascarino failing 
to find" the net for Nancy for the first 
tune in five matches. Samuel Wiart 
scored from a tight angle-just before the 
interval as his side won their second suc¬ 
cessive match. 


\ 


Udinese (2)Cagiiari (1) 
Dino , Zoff ‘ wasstanding 
between , the Udinese goal- 
posts when Cagliari last 
were this fixture inj962 and 
the visitors must'have fan¬ 
cied their chances of emu¬ 
lating that distant Success 
when Roberto Muzzi came 
close in., .the-- opening 
minutes. ’ 

But the . dream- - quickly 
evaporated with .goals in 
each half from Jonathan 
Bachini and B razilian Amo¬ 
roso. Tiziario. De_. Petre 
claimed an ' 87th-minnte 
consolationgoaL-.- 


Metz (3) Montpellier (1) 

Montpellier won at Metz last season, a 
resulr that may have cost the home side 
the title. Revenge was sweet with Yugo¬ 
slav striker Vladan Lukic scoring two 
fine second half goals. 

^ E arlier, veteran Montpellier defender 
Franck Silvestre’s header had canceled 
out the 45th minute opener from Bruno 
Rodriguez, his sixth goal of the season. 


Charlton (1) Everton (2) 

Stand-in striker Danny Cadamaneri 
scored both Everton goals to soften the 
blow of losing Duncan Ferguson. 

His first came in first half injury time 
and his second just a minute after Mark 
Kinsella's. 72nd minute equalizing free 
kick. Everton's Michael Ball missed a 
penalty with the score at I -0. 


Southampton (0) Derby County (1) 
Horacio Carbonari scored Derby's 
goal after 33 minutes with a speculative 
long range effort. 


saves against Dane Peter Knudsen in the 
first half and Diego De Ascends and 
South African Philemon Masinga in the 
second. 


Chelsea (1) Sheffield Wednesday 
fl) 

Gianfranco Zola found himself 
unmarked at the far post and headed in 
Celestine Babayera's deep cross to put 
Chelsea ahead after 27 minutes. 

However. Andy Booth sneaked in at 
the near post to equalize in the 67th. The 
entertaining draw represented a Chelsea 
club record of 19 games unbeaten but 
w ill be seen as two points lost. 


West Ham United (2) Tottenham 
Hostspur fl) 

West Ham moved to second place, its 
highest in 13 years, thanks to a double 
by Trevor Sinclair. 

He banged in the loose ball after Spurs 
keeper Espen Bardsen failed to hold 
Frank Lampanf s long shot in the 39th 
minute and made it 2-0 in the first min¬ 
ute of the second half. 

Spurs fought back well after Chris 
Armstrong’s header reduced the deficit 
but although both sides hit the bar. it 
remained 2-1. 


Bologna (3) Juventus (Oj 
Playng against a side which has scored 
nine goats in its last three matches urith- 
our suspended Uruguayan Paolo Mon- 
tero. Juvcntus’s defense disintegrated in 
the opening half hour with Michele Para- 
mani’s third-minute goal quickly fol¬ 
lowed with strikes from Giuseppe Sig¬ 
nori and Davide Fern to fan. Bologna is 
unbeaten in 16 league and cup games 
while Juve is without a win in its past 
four matches. 


season in front of its home Jans. Bat 
Roberto Baggio, whose two goals gave 
Inter its midweek Champions’ League 
victory over Real Madrid, rescued bis 
side again with a pinpoint corner for 
Diego Simeone to grab a 76th minute 
equalizer. Siraeone’s Argentine compa¬ 
triot Javier Zanerti claimed a dramatic 
injury-time winner with a fierce right- 
foot shot that revived his team's fading 
title challenge. 


visitors afloat. 


Venezia 0, Sampdoria 0 
The dismissal of _Samp*s 
midfielder Fabrizio Fichu 
in the 28th minute looked 
like ft would open the flood¬ 
gates of a defense that had 
conceded 16. goals in' five 
toad matches. " 

But Venezia's equally 
appalling record of four 
goals all season kept the 


Le Havre (2) AJ Auxerre (1) 

■ The-home side overcome a 19th min¬ 
ute -goal for Anxerre by striker Thomas 
Deniaud and a penalty miss by O umar 
Sane in first half injury time for it third 
victory of the season. 

Two goals inside a minute by Mamar 
Mamouni and Yugoslav Miladin Beca- 
novic sank Auxerre who have not won 
away. 


_ Reports of French 
first division matches 


Strasbourg (1) Monaco (1) 

' Monaco, having lost touch with the 
readers because of their dismal form on 
toe road, restored some pride by ending 

a run of five away defeats.. 

Defender Philippe Christanval . put 
Moiiko ahead, repping in the rebound 
a narrow angle on 

S? ihfY by p a £ d J T t '^; e * uet was headed 
off the line by Teddy Bertfn. 

, Max ? ns equalized with a 

IhZ' 25 l5 1 ff r 8,101 “ * e 3S * minute 
ttat goalkeeper Fabien Barthez. 

unsighted by defenders, was late in try¬ 
ing to cover. ' aie.in try .. 


Reports of Italian first 
division matches 


Coventry City fl) Leicester City 
ill 

Leicester was reeling after Frank Sin¬ 
clair was sent off for two brokings early 
in the second half and more so when 
Darren Huckerby scored for Coventry 


Bari (0) Fiorentina (0) 

Serie A’s most prolific attack the front¬ 
line duo of Gabriel Batistuta and 
Edmundo . rarely tested the league's best 
defense. Instead Fiorentina owed its 
point to the goalkeeping of Italy No. 3 
Francesco Toldo. who had brilliantly 


Empoli (1) Vicenza (0) 

Massimiliano Carpareiii's 31 st-minute 
winner meant Empoli quickly made up 
the two points docked earlier in the week 
after allegations of attempting to influ¬ 
ence a referee. Vicenza's hopes of its 
first road win in 11 months disappeared 
with the 53rd minute sending-off of Uru¬ 
guayan striker Marcelo Otero for an off- 
the-ball incident. 


Parma (4)AC Milan (0) 

Parma made a mockery of its early sea¬ 
son scoring problems with its most lop¬ 
sided victory ever over Milan. Enrico 
Chiesa opened the home side's account 
in the 25th minute before Argentine Her- 
nan Crespo found the target on both 
sides of halftime. 

The Argentine has now scored seven 
goals in 10 matches comprising two dou¬ 
ble strikes and a hat-trick. France's Alain 
Boghossian added a fourth in the 90th. 


Girondins Bordeaux (1) RC Lens 

Bordeaux proved it was the only team 
with the stamina to stay with Marseille 
m the title race, ^coring a winner through 
midfielder Johan Micoud on the hour. 

But for some fine saves by Lens goal¬ 
keeper Guillaume Wannuz, Bordeaux 
could have won more comfortably.. 


Olympique Marseille (0) Paris St 
Germain (0) 

In a tight tense match well controlled 
by the referee. Marseille could have won 
by several goals but failed to find the net 
ouce, while an extremely defensive PSG 
did not have a single shot on target 


Toulouse (l) Sochaux (1) 

Germffn^l ? hy fonner ^ris St 
Vincent Fernandez 
nom Robert Malm rwo minutes- from 

SSff-SST 5 extend ils unbeattn 

Touiouse, which has gone seven 


Inter Milan (2) Saleruitana fl) 
When David Di Michele put the visitors 
into a deserved. 43rd-minuie lead. Inter 
looked destined for a third defeat of the 


Perugia (2) Piacenza (0) 

Japan’s Hidetoshi Nakata once again 
showed he has quickly found his feet in 
Serie A with a superb overhead kick to 
put Perugia in from in the 20th minute 
before side-footing in his sixth goal of 
the season in the 50th. Both goals came 
after crosses from Croat Milan Rapajc. 


Bastia (4) Olympique Lyon (1) 

Corsica proved a burying ground for 
yet another leading side as Bastia took 
an early lead with a fine free kick from 
Franck Jurietti and never looked back. 

After Frederic Nee and Lyon's Marco 
Grassi made the halftime score 2-1 
striker Piere-Yves Andre converted a 
penalty and scored a fine solo goal, chip- 


Rennes (2) Nantes (3) 

r^*®* victory and 

^Tn^ ,e , nhomcreco ^w 

Chnstophe Le R oux 

SST-'ssias 

gwretutnng the second from the i 

sk j? midfielder Antoine 

Sny e S ze Lf“ d «f one Of f 
brought irvictory VCmeDlS th « 
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ports that Jordan’s Government sets up Year 
2000 (Y2K) Committee: . 

pt 





' * * i 
"' ’ - fir 


JORDANIAN Gov- 
Hit has recently 
d to address the Year 
! problem (Y2K) by 
?tablishmem of a high 
committee 

e committee, headed 
rime Minister, Fayez 
jarawoeh, is .respqnsi- 
for the setting of a 
jnal Action Plan to 
nvely counter the 
lem, . allocating the 
jred financial resources 
[SO. 

ie National In for ma - 
center, at the Royal Sckdt- 
' Society, will act as the 
sral Secretariat for this 
r mittee laying the pl^ts to 
iter the problem, setting 
hi programs into motion, by 
creation. of work-teams— 
jig through die diagnosis and 
ing of the problem m Jor- 
s national institutions. A 
‘ effort is to take place as 
as die examination of. all 
tpuier systems currently, 
rational in Jordan's govern¬ 



mental sector are,. concerned,- 
with massive . reports to be 
drawn up detaUh^fhe' nature of 
the software flotations.in place 
and any possible points of 
worry. Specifically, an systems 
related to matters of public 
health ! and /weflkbeiqg; and 
national. secraity wiD'- receive 
spedaFattentioil immediately. : 

Tiie committee to . promote 
Y2K awareness among organi¬ 
zations ip Jordan's private sec¬ 
tor. Abo, the committee is to 


seek the help and assistance 
of professionals in ifae execu¬ 
tion of its goals. An emer¬ 
gency plan is being set, to 
handle any irregularities dial 
maty result from not imple¬ 
menting Year 2000 compli¬ 
ance procedures in any 
organizations on time. A 
progress report is to be deliv¬ 
ered every two weeks by die 
committee. . 

I The Year 2000 problem is 
receiving much more atten¬ 
tion from the local media 
and load professional organ¬ 
izations. -With less than 13 
months to go, it seems unlikely 
that-all- sources of; Year 2000 
probtems'wQl be solved; but the 
committee, in cooperation with 
Jordan’s private sector, should 
be able in make the major sites 
Year 2000 compliant. Appar¬ 
ently, the Jordan private sector 
has already taken moves in the 
right direction with a number of 
major batiks already implement¬ 
ing Year 2000 compliance pro¬ 
grams.! . 


Beware of Internet theft 


/ NSUMER PROBLEMS cn 
J?-: Internet arc on the rise. The 
p problem is that consumers 
r ‘tricked* into ordering prod-. 
Njf t which are not delivered as. 

mised. These purchases are . 
; ier made by cheques mailed- 
.or cash transfers. . 

-i h the United States,, consu- 
> ....= rs have beat cheated out of 
ri ftions of dollars in the past 
■i- N years, on single products 
jtehased oyer thqjffiqxtct- 

srs, but once ifieiy*hamlFowr^ 
sir money, they either don’t 
■™ reive what they bought or 


receive a totally dif- j 
ferent product than * 
the one advertised! 

It seems as if the' 
Internet is die new 7 
• highway for , rip- 
offe. Scam artists 
and_ ‘fraud-sters’ are 
having a field say 
wifli the Internet ' 
Some : ' studies 
show tipu Internet 
fraud ^is increggyig/^ 

year. The Internet 
in Washington 


atch 

DC receives 
300 stinging complaints each 



month, three times 
the number it got 
last year. 

The best advice. 
Tor now, is to buy 
from well-reputed 

suppliers," wbo are 
well-known to the 
.buyer mid can be 
trtisted. Also,-only 
use credit cards, 
because they pro¬ 
vide a written 
that can be 
Naturally/consu¬ 
mer groups are moving in with 
advice and action. ■ 


AMD challenge Intel with 
K6-300MHz for notebooks 


LATE IN .1999. AMD will 
introduce a Chip, code-named 
Sbarotootb. that will have 
256KB of integrated Level 2 
cadre and a 100MHz bus. 

The K6 processors will be 

used mainly in value-oriented 
notebooks. 

Compaq Computer Corp.. 
which effectively created tlx: 
Si.000 desktop PC market with 
Cyrix Corp. chips, is already 
using AMD’s 266MHz K6 and 
will use-the 300MHz. version in 
its Presario notebooks. 

AMD officials said other 
notebook mnkcra will announce 
K6-based products, although 
they declined to say who or 
when. 

Analysis are m agreement 
that the mobile market is ripe 


for competition. 

Intel, of course, won’t let 
things get out of hand. The com¬ 
pany needs to fill the $ap left 
open between today's pricy Pen¬ 
tium II notebooks and Celeron- 
based systems coming in the 
first quarter. Intel will resurrect 
the Pentium with MMX product 
line early next year and intro¬ 
duce a 300MHz Pentium Proces¬ 
sor with MMX Technology, 
officials confirmed. That chip 
will cost about SI83. sources 
said. Sull, AMD may hove 
important time-to-market advan¬ 
tages over ImeL For example. 
AMD is expected to introduce 
an integrated 3D instruction set 
into mobile processors, the K6- 
2. months before Intel does the 
same with its mobile version of 


the Katnni processor. 

Also. AMD is expected to 
introduce a 100MHz bus imple¬ 
mentation in potables in the 
first half of 1999. 

Intel is not expected to reach 
that milestone until September 
of 1999 when h introduces 
Coppermine. 

As previously reported. Intel 
intends to introduce a raft of 
low-cost processors in 1999. 
including its first Celerons for 
notebooks—a 233MHz chip for 
about S1G5 and a 266MHz pro¬ 
cessor for about SI 35. 

The larger question for AMD 
is whether the company has the 
cachet to demand premium 
prices from customers. The 
300MHz K6 wifi cost $229. ■ 


News update 


Compaq Cus Presario 
prices 

0 Compaq announced price 
cuts of up to 17 percent on 
some of its most popular Prcsa¬ 
rio Internet PCs. Two of the 
models—the. Presario SOSO and 
5ISO—which are up to 11 per¬ 
cent lower than similarly con¬ 
figured HP models, yet deliver 
up to 211 percent better perfor¬ 
mance, now deliver an even 
greater value. 

These price changes and 
recent competitive benchmark 
testing underscore Compaq's 
leadership in delivering the 
best value, performance and 
technology in the sub-51000 
category. 


TI5G appointed as Intel 
dealers in Jordan 
0 Tantash Information Sys¬ 
tems group has recently been 
appointed as the Jordan dealer 
for Intel D&l products which 
include a wide range of solu¬ 
tions. TISG is the Jordan dis¬ 
tributor for Acer. ByteQuest. 
Sybase. The company is also 
licensed as a Microsoft author¬ 
ized technical training center. 

For more information con¬ 
tact TISG at telephone 
5691 HI. 

Sony HiFD gives users 
200MB on floppy 
0 Sony's 200MB floppy disk 
drive is being well received by 
the industry, as it provided 


backward compatibility with 

3.5 inch (1.44MB) disks. This 
means that users can still read 
their software collection on 
their new drives, and can enjoy 
all the benefits of 200MN stor¬ 
age per disk. It is amazing. The 
Sony HiFD is co-developed by 
Fuji' and Sony. IBM. Acer and 
others include the drive as a 
built-in option to buyers, 
instead of standard 1.44MB 
drives. 



Seagate announces a 17GB hard disk 


SEAGATE TECHNOLOGY 
has announced the newest 
addition to its Medalist line of 
3 J-inch hard disc drives for 
desktop computers. 

Highly-leveraged from Sea¬ 
gate’s Medalist and Medalist 
Pro platforms, the 4.3-Gbytes- 
per-disc Medalist 17240 com¬ 
bines proven technology with 
breakthrough performance and 
value-added features. 

With over 17 Gbytes of 
capacity combined with Sea¬ 
gate’s ease-of-integration, the 
Medalist 17240 oners perfor¬ 
mance and quality. Evolving 
from many generations of suc¬ 
cessful technology, the Medal¬ 
ist’s reliability benefits. from 
ttye experience gained iti manu¬ 
facturing "more than"TOO mil¬ 
lion Desktop disc drives. Com¬ 
bining 9-millisecond average 


seeks, a 512KB buffer, and an 
internal transfer rate up to 188 
Mbits/sec. the exceptional per¬ 
formance of the Medalist 
17240 benefits users of the 
most demanding applications. 

The drives feature Seagate's 
patented ID-less sector format 
that makes available more than 
480KB (93 percent) of the 
512KB rfata buffer for user 
data, enhancing user perfor¬ 
mance. The drives transfer data 
at a rate of up to 33 Mbytes/ 
second via the Ultra ATA inter¬ 
face. With capacity points of 
17.2 Gbytes. 12.9 Gbytes, 10.2 
Gbytes, 8.4 Gbytes, and 43 
Gbytes, these (hives provide 
die performance needed fix' vir¬ 
ginal CD applications, rendering 
'"arid animation, computer-based 
training, movies, internet cach¬ 
ing ana other entertainment and 


business applications. 

The Medalist 17240 family 
also includes the latest 
improvements for product 
robustness and resistance to 
nonope rational shock. The 
Medalist 17240 specifies a 
Mean Time Between Failure 
(MTBF) rating of 400,000 
power-on bouts, and comes 
with a standard, three-year lim¬ 
ited warranty. Medalist drives 
also include many data integ¬ 
rity enhancements as part of 
the SeaShield System: 
SMJCR.T. capabilities have 
been upgraded to level m. Sea¬ 
gate has also recently instituted 
a Web-based diagnostic tool to 
help users avoid returning a 
healthy disc drive for non- 
drive related problems such as 
viruses, corrupted file systems, 
and hardware conflicts. ■ 


INTER F AC E 

BY ZJEib NASSER 

A question everyone wants to answer: 

How many PCs are 
really sold in Jordan? 

IT IS amazing that alter all these years of asking this question, 
we still don’t have any conclusive answers. 

How many PCs are actually sold in Jonhin every year? Esti¬ 
mates range from as little as 8JJ00 all the way up to 20.000. 

What is the real figure and why is it so difficult to deter¬ 
mine it? Well, for starters, around half the PCs sold in Jordan 
are assembled locally. 

Local assembly has canceled out credibility of customs fig¬ 
ures on PCs entering (he country. In the past, some five or six 
years ago, when we wanted to determine the number of PCs 
sold in Jordan: a trip to the Customs Department was enough. 
They would have a figure oa the number of PCs that were 
subjected to customs and fees. Accordingly, you could tell 
how many full PC systems entered the country. 

However, with the expansion of PC assembly, the volume 
of assembled PCs in the country reached massive proportions. 
Just look through the newspaper advertisements, or drop in on 
a number of computer distributors. The assembled PCs are 
everywhere and they are the first and most practical choice for 
single users and home users. Assembled PCs are put together 
from pans that are separately imported. The motherboards are 
purchased m bulk, so are the processors and RAM memory, 
and even computer cases. 

Accordingly, it would be difficult to count every one of 
these pieces, and it would be naive to assume that every moth¬ 
erboard or microprocessor find its way into a new computer 
system. Many of these bits and pieces are used for PC 
upgrades, not for new systems. 

Also, many of these pans are even re-exported to neighbor¬ 
ing markets, which don't have easy access to computer parts. 

However, the major problem is that microprocessors, moth¬ 
erboards and other pans are being smuggled into Jordan, in 
large quantities. It is very simple. Ten motherboards can be 
packed among a travelers clothes in a large suitcase, while any 
traveler can carry no less than fifteen Intel processors in hi&/ 
her pockets! Of course, there are even more imaginative meth¬ 
ods of smuggling. 

So. what is the solution. How can we determine how many 
PCs are sold in Jordan? A reasonable measure, put forward by 
professional research bodies such as the Gartner Group 
assumes that the number of monitors—computer screens—is 
the best measure. Monitors are never smuggled, they are far 
loo big! They are not being produced locally, because they 
cannot be ‘assembled’. Even if on importer only receives the 
monitor tube—without the casing—it is recognized as a moni¬ 
tor and accounted for. 

So. by summing up the number of monitors entering Jor¬ 
dan, we can tell how many PCs are available in Jordan. 

The estimate, based on the number of monitors, puts the 
figure at around 12.000 a year. This means that, roughly, the 
same number of PCs is available in the country every year. 

It has to be noted here that the 12,000 figure is the one cir¬ 
culated among computer and information technology profes¬ 
sionals. It is not an officially announced figure by die Customs 
DepL As of yet, there ore no official announcements. What's 
more, there are no comprehensive studies, mainly because it is 
too costly to perform a very scientific survey of the Jordanian 
computer market. Their has to be a general move towards 
appreciating the value of information. Local companies have 
to require this information. The Jordan Computer Society 
should put a serious goal to provide, or facilitate, the availabil¬ 
ity of continued and credible information about the local com- 
. puier sector. Until .we see such moves, I doubt we will ever 
know, for sure, how many PCs go on sale jn Jordan every, 
year. In die inforination age. we need still need something so 
basic: information on information technology. What a pity. ■ 
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Airline 

Telephone 

Air France 

5666055/5667H24 

Air Algerie 

5688301 

Air Canada 

4630879 

Air India 

5688301 

Airlankn 

5682141) 

A1 Yemen Airtines 

4653691 

Alitalia 

4625203 

American Airlines 

5669068 

Austrian Airlines 

569J845 

British Airways 

58288(11 

British Mediterranean 

5682145 

British Midland 

5694801 

Cathay Pacific 

4653619/2 

Cyprus Airway*, 

56^)267/5670493 

Egypt Air 

4630011 

Emirates Airlines 

4643341 

Gulf Air 

4653613 

Iberia 

4637827 

Japan Airlines 

4630879 

1 KLM 

5655267 

Korean Airlines 

5662236 

Kuwait Airlines 

5690144 

Lufthansa 

5601744 

MEA 

4636104 

Olympic Airlines 

5682140 

Pakistan inti Airlines 

4625981 

Philippine Airlines 

4640201 

Qatar Airways 

5684526 

Royal Jordanian (H.D.) 

5607300 

RJ (Flight Info.) 

08-532CKI 

RJ (Sales) 

5663525 

RJ (Reservations) 

5678321 

Royal Wings 

4875201/5 

Saudia 

4639333 

Turkish Airlines 

4659102 
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. Children’s musical bewilders audience 





aims to raise 
awareness of cancer 



By Natasha Twal 

Special to the Star 

THE PERFORMING Arts Center in 
cooperation with Moor Ai Hussein 
Foundation’s National Music Conser¬ 
vatory presented a unique musical on 
cancer which took place last week at 
AJ Hasan Bin TaJal Auditorium at the 
University of Ionian. 

This musical is entitled 'The Kind 
Chemo,’ and its main objective is to 
raise public awareness of cancer, and 
build positive attitudes towards con¬ 
fronting the disease. 

The main protagonist of this musical 
is Samar, a child with cancer who tells 
the story of her ordeal including her 
reactions and those of her parents'. 

The story begins when the child 
enters the hospital and meets Habib, 
another child of her age, who has been 
treated with chemotherapy and has 
been eventually cured. Habib helps 
Samar in bravely confronting. the 
disease. 

The entertainment-educational 
approach that this musical has adopted 
through dance, music and drama, sent 
a clear message about cancer and ways 
to tackle it 

The revenues and donations from 
the one-week performances went to Al 
Thu Noor Student Relief. The fund 
which was established two years ago 
aims to ensure that all the students in 
Jordan are given the opportunity to 
complete their education. This year, 
money from the fund will also finance 
the treatment of children with cancer at 


did with the help of his two sons while 
dying of cancer. The choreography 
was prepared by Rania Qamhawi, the 
director of the dancing department at 
the Performing Arts Center. 

Mohammed Othru an Sidiq directed 
the Orchestra of die National Music 
Conservatory that presented a live 
musical performance during the show 
days of die play. As for the choir, U 
was directed by Ms Sarnia Ghanoum. 

The Arts Performing Center was 
founded in 1987 to boost the an and 
cultural movement in Jordan by orga¬ 
nizing educational events that aim to 
develop cultural awareness among Jor¬ 
danians. This center also aims to bol¬ 
ster the talents of young Jordanians by 
revealing their potentials and improv¬ 
ing their skills. 

The center has established the 
School of Theatrical Arts, which 
considered to 
first of its kind in 
Jordan. This distinc¬ 
tive school provides 
theoretical and prac¬ 
tical classes in 'thea¬ 
tre and drama to 
youngsters of six to 
twenty-one. , The 
school also provides 
a comprehensive 
study plan in, the art 
of directing, acting, 
scxjpt^wriang. The 
center also founded a 
ballet school to teach 
this elegant . ran to 
children since their 
JeaHy age. One of the 


halted its activities for a while, because 
its cast was busy performing the kind 
Chemo," she added. 

The activities of the Arts Performing 
Center are appreciated in the interna¬ 
tional scope, for it has been awarded 
with a silver prize for the play “Madi- 
naht Al Sawsana' during the Third 
Cairo Festival for Radio and Televi¬ 
sion. The center has also received an 
award from the United Arab Emirates’ 
Higher Council for Children. 

Now Al Hussein's Foundation's 
National Music Conservatory was 
founded in 1986 to provide Jordanian 
youth with a comprehensive musical 
education. Its Orchestra has performed 
many conceits with various visiting 
directors. It has also represented Jor¬ 
dan in many international musical fes¬ 
tivals outside the KingdomiJI 


Al Amal Center. V- _ 

"We have practiced for two whole major activities that 
months to come with the KintUfif the center presents is 
Chemo," said Lina ill Tal, the director;?' 
of this musical and tliynarmgmg direc- % 
tor of The Arts Perforating Center. 

When asked about whetherlhere are 
future plans to perform this musical in 
other Arab-neighboring countries, Al 
Tal said friar this depends on whether 
they receive invitations from any 
neighboring countries. “This also has 
to coincide with the children's school 
vacation," she pointotFouL • ■ :i ' ' 

•The lyrics hrtd"'music were com¬ 
posed by Joseph Fakhouiy who died of 
pancreas cancer in 1997. ‘The Kind 
Chemo’ was his last work, which he 


the-ti touring-puppet 
grimp ‘Kanafish’. 
-This project, which 
is sponsored by a 
.Spanish foundation, 
targets ■ Jordanian 
schools, presenting 
puppet-shows, musi¬ 
cal performances and 
educational 
woricsbops. • 
•■"“Kanafisb is con¬ 
sidered to be one of 
our major projects." 
Al Tal said. “It 



Flamboyant actress 

Rania Al Zaoubi 

to 




By Gtaassan John 

Star Staff Writer 

“LIFE IS PRECIOUS, so let’s enjoy it," 
with these words Rania Al Zaoubi. a well- 
known Jordanian actress, welcomed The 
Suit for a short encounter. 

Despite her relatively recent debuts as 
an actress, Rania has made substantia] 
steps in the Jordanian acting field becom¬ 
ing one of the familiar faces in the 
business. 

Since her return from Britain earlier last 
year where she was studying, Rania started 
off by joining the famous theater group of 
Hisham Yanis. She later joined the same 
actor in performing a quiz show during 
Ramadan on Jordan television (JTV). 

From the early years of her life while 
still in school. Rania took part in various 
plays. She acted in children plays like ‘Oli¬ 
ver Twist,’ which brushed up her talents 
and paved the way for her to gain more 
experience. Her perfect English helped her 
to pursue the career that she fell in love 
with. 

“Since my mother is English, 
spoke the language very well 
and chose acting for a career 
because its an interesting profes¬ 
sion,” said Rania. The actress 
is the first in her family to ✓ * 
set foot in tins profession. 

In 1991, Rania left Jor- . 
dan to England to join the 
Guildford School of Act- ] 
ing. Following five yearn 
of study, Rania obtained 
a degree in dr ama. Dur¬ 
ing tier presence in Brit¬ 
ain, she participated in 
several short movies. 

She also participated in 
some English demos (plays 
about ancient Greeks.). Rania 
even played a voice role in the 
Oscar-winning movie *The Eng¬ 
lish Patient* “It was really small but 
an interesting role. It gave me a push to. 
make my dream come true ” she said. 

Soon after her return to Jordan, Rania 
followed the acting road through different 
means. She first worked in JTV, reading 
the news in English. Later on, Rania 
worked on Tone for Kids,’’ 'a' UNICEF 
welfare program, also sponsored by JTV, 
which focused on child labor in the world. 

Rania performed ‘Sweet Innocence’ a 
song written and performed by her in tine 
program. “The song was especially pre¬ 


pared for the program to show the numer¬ 
ous bad effects of. child labor on future 

generations" the singer explained. 

Officials ax Jordan television liked the 
tune so much that they repealed the song 
several tunes on TV. 

: Besides acting, Rania also enjoys music. 
She is good in composing, singing and 
dnnring- Since she was 
8-years-old, Rania 
played the guitar 
and started to 
sing. 

“You can’t 
separate acting 
from singing or 
dancing. The 
three go 



Rania added: 

‘Zugnit’. a song featuring Rania and 
Abu Yousef dancing in trout of a fixed 
camera was released on JTV earlier this .t 
year. Abu Yousef is a young popular Jot- *5* 
daman singer who features Jordanian slang 
language and perforins his own style of 
Jordanian rap. 

Rania defended her participation in the 
controv ersi al song since many saw it as 
inappropriate for someone tike her. "We 
tried through this song to shed light on 
some of the social wrongdoings and it was 
worth if*, the singer said Rania’s husband 
Mazen to whrim she has been married for 
two years, also took part in the song. 

The talented actress-singer is currently 
working on a talk show, In which she will 
highli ght issues touching the Jordanian 
society. “Some might think thar I'm imitat¬ 
ing Oprah Winfrey, but this is not truer 
Rania explained. 

: Shooting of what is to be called The. 
Rama Show' will begin on 6 December at 
the Royal Cultural Crater (RCCj. All 
interested can attend the shooting. 



erfectly together to form a complete trian¬ 
gle of ait" Rania said -The mal^ 

Rania sings Si types, bfiies, popjirtd goffff: 
try music. .• '•‘ ’ > ”. 

“Fra working on producing two albums, 
in English and in Arabic which are; to be 
released this coming summer. They will 
feature tunes of my own, and .'which are 
different from the recent song,'‘Zugrut’,"' 


It will be broad¬ 
cast on JTV's chan¬ 
nel 2 next January, and 
it will feature concerns of 
young Jordanians. Rania will host the 
. youth of Jordan rather than professors or 
government officials. "Oprah speaks to 
experts in her show who give their own 
. opinion while ignoring those who suffer. 
Oprah’s show is an American one that 
"only touches’ American concerns, whilst, 
■mine is Jordanian focusing on social prob¬ 
lems in rJordan” Rania said. 

- When asked if She had noticed any differ¬ 
ences or similarities in acting between Eng- 
land and Jordan, Rania said duo, "In Eng¬ 
land there iff a-hugc number of actois and 
actresses and very few make it on TV, 
whilst hoe and because of the small nnmber 
; Sttfoe/fiBl*awy one can 

■ hcq^i^^jby.-eAfe&i^yag a small 
part Within days he/she win be the talk of 
towb. n 

Rania AI Zaoubi has her own style 
whether,in acting orsinging.Hand work and 
dc^ennmaticniaretw© words that describe 
the attraefive young artist. ■ 
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In memory of Gershwin: 

The wizard of music 


By Louis Ibrahim 

Star Staff Writer 

ON THE anniversary of 
George Gershwin's 100th 
birthday, an unforgettable con¬ 
cert was held last"week at the 
Marriott Hotel by the Gersh¬ 
win duo “Crazy About 
George.” 

Over 150 
people who 
attended the 
concert, were 
mesmerized 
by the allure 
of songs and 
music per¬ 
formed by the 
duo. Pianist 
John Ferguson 
and soprano 
Kathryn 
Magestro per¬ 
formed over 15 
pieces of Gersh¬ 
win’s most 

famous works, 
which were 

composed dur¬ 
ing the 1920s 
and early 1930s. 

The concert 
started with the 
hearty song of 
‘S’Wonderful’, 
which took the 
audience by sur¬ 
prise. The perfor¬ 
mance of Mrs 
Magestro filled the 
hall with charm 
and elegance. 

Of course, the eminent com¬ 
poser doesn't need any 
introduction. 

However, it is amazing to 
know that Gershwin started 
his first musical education at 
the age of 13, and had his first 
major hit six years later! 
Gershwin, who was bom on 
26 September 1898. went on 
to become one of the most 
prolific and famous composers 
of American musicals. Gersh¬ 
win left school at the age of 
16. After that, he was deter¬ 
mined to become a profes¬ 
sional composer. 

As a brilliant pianist, he 
possessed a phenomenal 
energy, which made him pro¬ 
duce musicals in a short span 
of time. 

In his short life, the com¬ 
poser created a number of 23 
musical comedies, and liter¬ 


ally hundreds of songs in 
which his first hit, ’Swanee', 
was made famous by Al 
Jolson. 

In the early 1920, the song 
‘Swanee’ was first performed 
by 60 chorus girls during a 
dance routine. Later on, he 



was invited to 
perform his masterpiece in a 
party in Atlantic City, where 
Al Jolson adored die song and 
sang it at one of his Winter 
GanJen shows. 

Afterwards, the song went 
on to sell more than one mil¬ 
lion records, and one million 
copies of sheet music. Tt was 
Gershwin's step to fame as his 
authentic music touched the 
hearts of everyone,” said 
Magestro. After the enormous 
success of Swansee, Gershwin 
wrote Til Build a Stairway to 
Paradise,' ‘Somebody Loves 
Me.’ and his classical legacy 
‘Rhapsody in Blue.’ 

Magestro’s vocal mastery 
and sensitivity gave the song a 
wonderful sense, as if it was 
bora again. While Ferguson's 
fingers spread smoothly on the 
piano keys, creating a vibrant 
echo of jazzy tunes and 


melodies. 

Magestro, who is a native 
American from the state of 
Wisconsin, demonstrated her 
enormous talent of singing 
and acting in a wide variety of 
roles, ranging from “Zerbi- 
netta’ to ‘Jenny’ in 
Weill's ‘Mahogany.’ 
She has recently 
appeared with the Rai 
Orchestra in Italy, the 
Vara Radio in the 
Netherlands and the 
Ensemble Intereon- 
temporain at the Thea¬ 
ter De Chatelet in 
Paris. 

On the other hand, 
Ferguson’s artistic 
intuition excelled in 
his five years period 
as an arti st-in- 

Re side nee for the 
US state of North 
Carolina, where he 
developed his own 
philosophy of grass¬ 
roots arts program¬ 
ming. His solo 
recordings include 
‘Variations on 
America' (Joplin. 
Gershwin, 
Welcher...etc.). 

More famous 
songs were per¬ 
formed at the con¬ 
cert. including 
‘Our Love is 
Here to Stay’, and 
‘Someone to Watch Over 
Me'. In addition to various 
instrumentals, like Gershwin's 
famous ‘Rhapsody in Blue’, 
and ‘The Man I Love’. 

It is not a surprise to know 
that both performers were 
exceedingly influenced by the 
American maestro. who 
inspired them, along with 
many musicians, to indulge 
into the magical realm of Ms 
creativity. 

Gershwin died of a brain 
tumor which claimed his life 
in 1937 at (he age of 38. 

In addition to his most 
acclaimed Broadway musicals 
such as ’The Wizard of Oz\ 
and 'Singing in the Rain', 
Gershwin remains to be one of 
the major musical figures 
around the world. Today, he is 
referred to as ‘the American 
Beethoven or Offenbach of the 
20th century.’* 


Beauty is in the eyes 

of the beholder 


By Farah Qasem 

Star Staff Writer 

SMOOTH SKIN, facial care, 
pedicures, and manicures are 
among ORLANE's beauty ban¬ 
quet. Through the use of high- 
tech equipment, you will be 
able to wipe out all those skin 
defects around your body—a 
goal sought by most women! 

At the same time, people are 
mainly concerned with fast 
results, ignoring the fact that 
many ‘junk products' can harm 
their skin rather than -care iL 
“There are many women rush¬ 
ing all over beauty markets and 
centers, dying to tiy every 
facial product they see on TV," 
Quider remarked. He added 
that every face has a certain 
proportion which must be care¬ 
fully handled. 

There are three types of skin 



pigmentation: dry, oily, and 
noimaL This is in addition to 
the sensitive skin that is basi¬ 
cally a combination of the other 
three. 

Oily skin needs meticulous 
care. It has to cool down from 
time to time, because it sweats 
aloL 

The strange thing is that food 
doesn’t harm one's skin, as 
long os you don't eat a lot of 
different varieties at the same 
time. Healthy food is tbe best 
prevention. 

In the ORLANE's Beauty- 
Center, one can relax in a quiet 
atmosphere while the beauty 
experts tend to your skin with 
their delicate hands. Initially, 
you are exposed to an infra-test 
through a blue light beam. By 
interpreting specific areas of 
color on your face, experts can 
diagnose your skin type. 

we scan 

the skin, we begin 
to treat every tis¬ 
sue with the 
required special 
products” Quider 
explained. 

Fibroscope is 
another test which 
projects an image 
of the skin’s sur¬ 
face, colored and 
enlarged 20 times, 
onto a monitor. 

Quider's center 
is the only agent 
representing the 
international 
ORLANE Paris 
products in the 
Arab region. 

‘The ORLANE 
products are scien¬ 
tifically practical 
and nature- 
friendly. They are 
derived from 
marine plants, 
without any chemi¬ 
cal ingredients that 
can sooner or later 
destroy the skin.” 
Quider told The 
Star. 
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“Avoid animal products” is 
another free of charge advice 
from the beauty master, who 
explained that the skin is like a 
sponge, absorbing. eveiything 
on its surface. There are a num¬ 
ber of animal products which 
may contain diseases.-Eventu¬ 
ally, those who use such prod¬ 
ucts may harm their skin. 

hi. addition, many women 
are keen on covering their 
faces with masks made of 
yogurt, cucumber or honey. 
“One must be cautious, since 
germs like bacteria may pene¬ 
trate . the holes of the skin, 
causing even more damage 
than chemical lotions do" 
Quider pointed out. 'Hie 
other ongoing concern for 
women is their hair. Quider 
explained that the quality of 
hair could be detected through 
the scalp and not through the 
boards of the hair. “The way 
of combing your, hair is also an , 
important issue” Quider con¬ 
tinued. A good combing brush 
should reach the scalp . to 


remove ibe-.weak hair from its 
roots and activate the blood 
circulation. . 

•. The beauty expert empha- 
' sized that many beauty compa- 
. pies claim to discover the mag¬ 
ical medicine for bolds with 
-dead bulbs.- Hiis is just another 


commercial lie. 

However. Efficiei 
c T e f} lb ^ty is needfi 
ciajly in this vast fiel 
realization. The futur 
lot of new discove 
could change the wa> 
for our looks today.! 
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